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Tiryns and Mycene.* 


HE anxiousexpectation, 
on the part of nosmall 
portion of the English 
public, of full details 
of the startling dis- 
coveries made by Dr. 
Schliemann on the 
site of the Homeric 
city of Mycenz, will 
be amply gratified by 
the study of this 
beautiful book. Te 
announcements which 
Dr. Schliemann him. 

self has given, from time to time, in the 

columns of the daily press, have, indeed, pre- 
vented that fall surprise which would otherwise 
have been occasioned by the publication of the 
book itself. Bat a reality has now been given 
to conceptions which were at best but shadowy, 
by the numerous, splendid, and faithfal illus. 
trations. These consist of nine maps and plans, 
seven large plates, and 548 other plates, vignettes, 
and woodcuts in the page. It is hardly too 
much to say that the work will hereafter date 
an era in book illustration, as well as in archs- 
ological discovery. Some of the plans, which 
are drawn by a Greek engineer, would have been, 
perhaps, more satisfactory if the ground had 
been contoured, according to our own latest 
mode; but they give the information required 
by the reader of the book. The greater number 
of the illustrations are woodcuts, by Messrs. 
Whymper and J.D. Cooper, from photographs 
of the rare objects of ancient art discovered in 
the researches. These cuts combine the accu- 
rate reproduction of the photograph with the 
permanent reliability of the printed cut. There 
are also a few coloured prints of terra-cotta 
idols ond other objects of pottery. The large 
number of the illustrations, their rare beauty 
and fidelity, and the patient detail with which 

Dr. Schliemann narrates the course of the 

labours which have been so splendidly rewarded, 

will enable those who cannot visit the museum 
in which these relics are to be displayed at 

Athens to form a not inadequate idea of what 

Dr. Schliemann has done for the historian, the 

archaologist, and the artist. 

It is not easy to say in which branch of philo- 
sophical and sathetic research students will 
have most light thrown on their labours by the 
work now before us. To the discoverer himself, 
the great central idea of recalling from the 
regions of myth and fable to those of actual 





history the kings and heroes of the “Iliad,” is' 
One of such imaginative grandeur that it leaves | 
him but little room for other, and even more’ plorers; and the indication of the cow’s horns 
| for Here is incomparably more roughly conven- 


of cognate studies that are illustrated by the | tional than in the case of Chemosh. We thus 


important, reflections. But the distinct branches 
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‘the indications given by different branches of 
fece forne nd Tiryus. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, Pre~ Nine trate 


researches are neither few nor unimportant. As 
to architecture, light is thrown on its most 
ancient and most mysterious phase. We are pre- 
sented with a glance at the arms, ornaments, 
habits, and religious rites of, —if not the builders, 
yet at all events the inhabitants,—of those 
megalithic structures which bear the name of 
the fabled Cyclops. We hope to find space to 
point out some remarkable facts which may give 
collateral information as to certain points con- 
nected with the megalithic structures of our 
own island, at Avebury and Stonehenge. Then, 


art of ethnological date. Had we nothing but 
the kredemna, or diajems, by which to fix the 
date of Mycenz, we might be led to bring it 
down to very recent times. Had we only the 
terra-cotta relics, we might throw back our 
glances to a date more early than has yet been 
measured by the progress of human art. 

In the south-east corner of the plain of Argos, 
Dr. Schliemann tells us, on the lowest and 
flattest of a group of rocky hills which rise like 
islands out of the marshy lowlands, only eight 
stadia, or one mile, from the gulf of Argos, was 


again, as to sculpture, as we formerly remarked,* | situated the ancient citadel of Tiryns, now called 


the entire theory of the growth of Grecian art | Palsocastron. 


It was celebrated as the birth. 


before the time of Phidias is illamined by the|place of Hercules, and was famous for its 
discovery of the fanereal golden masks figured | gigantic Cyclopean walls; of which Pausanias 
in this work, to which we may add the bronze idol | 8ays:—“ The circuit wall, which is the only 
numbered 212, the golden figure in chapter vii., | remaining ruin of Tiryns, was built by the 


and the magnificent cow's head of silver, with | Cyclopes.” 
Not only | each of which is so large that a team of mules 


gilded horns, numbered 327, 328. 


sculpture, bat the art of the goldsmith in| cannot even shake the smallest one. 


It is composed of unwrought stones, 


Smaller 


general, is now proved to have been prac- | stones have been interposed in order to consoli« 
tised from an antiquity that is extremely date the large blocks. The usual size of the 
remote, with a skill of no mefn order, and | stones is 7 ft. long, and 3 ft. thick, bat some 
with a taste of which the motives have| were 10 ft. long, and 4 ft. thick. (In the next 
been so far forgotten, in the progress of edition we hope Dr. Schliemann will add that 
the craft, that they now come before us|third dimension which is requisite in order to 


with startling novelty. 


diadems, belts, studs, and sceptres, or staves of | stones.) 


dignity, as well agin highly ornamented swords, 
had attained, in the days of these baried heroes, 
a splendour to be compared with that which pre- 
veiled in Europe about the time of our King 
EdwardIV. Gem.cutting, though less advanced 
than goldsmiths’ work, was yet so far practised 
as to give not only objects of beauty, but illus. 
trations of dress and manners. The moment of 
ethnological time at which the tombs opened by 
Dr. Schliemann were closed was one of most 
interesting transition. For while the entomb- 
ment, with sixteen or seventeen bodies, of gold 
to the weight of 5,000 sovereigns, and to a cost, 
owing to the artistic work, of at least twice the 
value of the metal, gives an indication that there 
is something more than mere legend in the 
traditions of the golden age, we find arrow. 
heads of obsidian alongside of swords of bronze, 
and of wall-plates, and domestic utensils of 
copper. It is already suggested that arche. 
ologists will have to intercalate a copper pericd 
between the neolithic and the bronze ages. 
Through this long series of pre-historic times, it 
ig now evident, the goldsmith pursued his deli- 
cate toil, and it was not until he had attained 
a rare mastery of his materials, and learned to 
plate on copper (though not on silver), that the 
expedient of the potter's wheel was invented. 
The idols, and many other objects in pottery, are 
of a rudeness far more archaic than those of the 
idols lately brought from Moab by German ex- 


see that we have yet very much to learn as to 








i : Maps and 
illustrations, London : Murray, 1878. ’ ' * See p. 145, ante. 
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Personal ornament, in| give an exact idea of the size of those noble 


He judges, by the dé ris, that the 
walls, when entire, must have been 60 ft. high. 
The flat rock of Tiryns, which is girt by this 
wall, is 900 ft. long, and from 200 ft. to 250 ft. 
broad. The wall was 25 ft. thick, and traversed 
by interior passages or galleries with ogival 
vaults, of which four can be easily discerned. 
One of these galleries, which is 90 ft. long, and 
7 ft. 10 in. broad and high, has in the external 
wall six openings, or loop-holes, which reach to 
the bottom, and are formed at top by the courses 
of masonry oversetting one another. Dr. Schlie- 
mann thinks that these were loop-holes for 
archers. 

On the eastern side of the citadel is the only 
gate, which is 15 ft. wide. It is approached by 
a ramp, 20 ft. wide, supported by a wall of 
megalithic masonry. The right flank of the 
gate is defended by a tower 43 ft. high and 33 ft, 
broad. Theophrastus, according to Pliny, attri- 
butes the first building of towers to the Tiryn- 
thians, and the epithet “re:yioecca,” which in 
the second Iliad Homer applies to Tiryns, is 
wonderfully apt at the present day. 

Dr. Schliemann, to whom (and but little 
wonder) the language of the earliest Greek 
writers has all the force of exact chronicle,— 
objects to the application of the term 
“ Cyclopean” to these walls, on the ground 
that the Cyclops were “a mythical giant 
race.’ Mr. Gladstone suggests the term 
Poseidonian, which, considering the existence of 
a citadel of megalithic structure on the very 
summit of Mount Euboea (which Dr. Schliemann 
describes), is singularly unhappy. What, how- 
ever, isof more importance to the architect of 
to-day than the adjectives by which these 
colossal works are described, is the occurrence 
of the three main types of megalithic masonry, 
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in which Dr. Schliemann is unwilling to recog- 
nise the signs of successive building ages. 
These are, according to his description and 
drawings, first, gigantic stones laid on their bed 
with some regularity as to level, but not coursed, 
and pieced out with smaller stones. Secondly, 
some large stones of irregular polygonal forms, 
dressed on each joint, and closely fitted together. 
Thirdly, are walls of well-cut quadrangular 
blocks or slabs, which are closely jointed, with- 
out mortar. The Acropolis of Tiryns (plate 1) 
presents a noble example of the first. The 
eecond (figured on p. 30) occurs at Mycens. 
The entrance to the Acropolis of Mycenz (p. 32) 
affords a magnificent instance of the third; 
although some of the quadrangular blocks are 
dressed with a bevel, in order to allow of the 
aperture over the lintel of the gate (a feature 
recalling a remarkable structural expedient in 
the Grest Pyramid) to be filled by the sculptured 
block representing the two famous lions ramping 
on either side of acentral column. These lions, 
Dr. Schliemann has convinced himself, originally 
had heads of bronze. The subterranean trea- 
suries, which form so important a feature of these 
ruins (and which so closely resemble many 
tombs and treasuries in Apulia, at Cums, and 
in other parts of Italy), are all built of squared 
and coursed biocks. 

At Tiryns Dr. Schliemann engaged fifty-one 
workmen, and seems, from the date of this 
chapter, to have worked for twelve or thirteen 
days. He dug a long and broad trench in the 
highest part of the citadel, and sank thirteen 
shafts 6 ft. in diameter, striking the natural rock 
at depths of from 3 ft. to 17 ft. He aleo sank 
without the fortress. He brought to light Cyclo- 
pean house-walls built on the natural rock, and 
Cyclopean water-condaits of a primitive sort, 
being composed of unwrought stones laid with. 
out any binding material. Here he found rude 
terra-cotta idols, which he figures, and a small 
archaic figure in bronze, wearing a Phrygian cap, 
and with the arm raised as if hurling a lance. 
Two fine terra-cotta vessels (Nos. 13 and 14), and 
specimens of greenish and of dark red pottery, 
very highly polished by hand, must, the dis- 
coverer thinks, either have been imported, or 
manufactured by inhabitants of a later period 
than the megalithic builders. 

It is well to note here that the determination 
(where possible) of a comparatively late date for 
any megalithic building, gives no indication of 
the age of the earliest structures of the same 
class in the same locality. There is no doubt 
that Herod the Great raised megalithic structures 
of great beauty and size not only at Jerusalem, 
but in several other parts of Palestine. Yet we 
know enough of the relics of the Holy Land to 
be aware that this magnificent king only emu- 
lated, in this respect, the earlier builders, of 
whose first date we can form no conception. 
Inhabiting a site adorned by colossai masonry, 
no great builder could be content with ordinary 
work. Thus, if Agamemnon inhabited, or even 
built, the palace which Dr. Schliemann assigns 
as his abode at Mycenm, the fact would tell us 
nothing as to the anterior date of the walls of 
thatcity. Dr. Schliemann estimates the dateof the 
walls of Tiryns at from 1800 B.C, to 1600 B.C , but | 
as to this the data are as yet too few to allow of 


tioned, from 13 ft. to 35 ft. high, and averaging 
16 ft. in thickness. They are built of a beautiful 
hard breccia. A large portion of the western 
wall is of the dressed polygonal work, and by the 
great gate occur almost quadrangular blocks 
arranged in horizontal layers, although the joints 
are not always vertical. The firet western ter- 
race is bordered, on its west side, for a distance of 
166 ft. by a megalithic wall 30 feet high, which is 
crowned by the ruins of a tower, and runs 
parallel with the great circuit wall. A gallery 
like that before described at Tiryns is formed 
in this wall. We must refer to book itself, 
and to the excellent plate, for the description of 
the famous Gate of the Lions, and for the ex- 
planation offered of the symbolic bearing, which, 
at the first glance, might be taken for the work 
of a Pope of the House of Colonna. The arrange- 
ments for protecting the gate and entrance from 
surprise are almost identical with those still (or 
very recently) to be found in the western gate- 
way of the lovely little archiepiscopal city of 
Sorrento, as a portion of the Medisval 

of defence. The lower city covered an area equal 
to that of the city of London,—a square mile,— 
and the site is distinctly marked by the remains 
of numerous megalithic substructures of houses ; 
by a megalithic bridge, by five treasuries, and 
by the frazments of painted archaic 

with which the ground is strewn. This site is 
traversed in its entire length by a ridge, the 
summit of which has been artificially levelled, 
a0 A ne ee ae ee 
the city, from the Lions’ Gate to Cyclopean 
bridge. It is to be regretted that neither from 
the vignette nor the letterpress can we obtein 
any hint on the most interesting question of the 
mode in which this bridge was apace or pro- 
vided with arches, or substitutes for arches. 

A vast and well-built suburb surrounded the 
central portion of the Acropolis. One megalithic 
building, of 93 ft. by 60 ft., may have been a 
temple. A second 
kind stood onthe orest of a hill 8.8.W. of the 
Acropolis. Dimensions and descriptions of the 
famous treasuries are given. One of these is 
attributed, by the traditions of the spot, to 
Atreus, the father of Agamemnon. Another, 
close to the Lions’ Gate, was entirely under- 
ground, and its existence was unknowa. There 
is a fine woodcut of the treasury of Atreus. 

We must hasten to the central featare of 
the discoveries of this wise and enthusiastic 
explorer. On entering the Acropolis by the 


of about 100 ft. in diameter, which, from the 
stone slabs forming seats around it, and from 
the testimony of classic literature, there can be 
no donbt was the Agora of Mycenw. To this 
open air municipal council-hall our modern 
English habits offer ug no parallel. But the 
question may well arise, from the fact that the 
Agora was the place of sepultare of those 
personages of extraordinary dignity whom both 
Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Gladstone believe to 
have been none other than the “ King of Men” 
of the Iliad and the accompanying members 
of the expedition, that an unusually sacred 
character attached: to this hypsthral senate- 
house. Those who are familiar with the wonder- 
fal relics of Avebury will see the force of the 








any confident opinion. Knives of obsidian, but 
no implement of stone, were found in the pre. | 
historic strata at Tiryns. The skeleton of a 
man was exumed at the depth of 16 ft. Gin. We 
wish the measurements of the bones had been | 
given. 
On the 7th of August, 1876, Dr. Schliemann | 
arrived at Mycenw. In the distance of 50 
stadia, or 5°8 Eaglish miles, from Argos, ihe road 
Crosses the ancient Charadros, now ealled Rema, | 
the Inachus, now the Bonitza, and the Cephisus, 
to which no modern name is attached. Mycenw 
lies in a recesa between two majestic peaks of 
Mount Eaboa, of which the highest was the 
site of a chapel dedicated to the prophet Elias 
(which occupies the area of @ megalithic temple. 
fortress, sapposed to have been sacred to Helios, 


the San god) rises 2,500 ft.above the sea. The | 


Acropolis occupied a strong rocky height which 
projects from the foot of the mountain in the 
form of an irregular triangle, sloping to the 
west. The cliff overhangs a deep gorge, which 
protects the whole south flank of the citadel. 
The water of the copious fountain Perseia 
escapes through the gorge. On the east and 
weet six natural or artificial terraces ascend to 
the platform of the citadel, and the lower city 
stretches between two gorges, ranning east and 
west. The Acropolis is surrounded by megalithic 
walls, chiefly of the first order above men- 


suggestion that the peculiar character of the 
vallam of that megalithic centre of ancient 
worship (which is not a defence, bat which com. 
mands a view of the inside of the circle, as 
from the benches of an amphitheatre), may have 


been designed for reasons corresponding to those 


which led to the constraction of the Agora of 
Mycenes. 

In this sacred spot, one of the most unmistak- 
able localities in Greece, Dr. Schliemann 
five sepulchres, sunk in the ‘solid rock, contain- 
ing the remains of sixteen, or probably seventeen, 


i 


| persons, and the most extraordinary treasure of 


|ancient wealth that has ever rewarded the 
|eaterprise of any discoverer known to history. 
| The words of Mr. Gladetone may be taken as 
| seprenting the nee in which this di 

was, and is now likely to be, regarded by men 
of sufficient special Proth ie to fi pM 
on the subject worth consideration :—* When 
the disclosures at Tiryns and Mycenw were 
announced in England, my own first impression 
was that of a strangely bewildered admiration, 
combined with a preponderance of > 
against believing tendencies, in to the 
capital and dominating subject of the tombs in 
the Agora. Yet the balance, I will not say of 
evidence, but of rational ion, seems as 


gga Presumption, 
though it might ultimately lean towards the 
belief that this eminent explorer has exposed to 





large structure of the same | the 


Lions’ Gate, the visitor rsaches a circular area | found 





the light of day, after 3,000 years, the memorials 


and remains and his companions 
in the return from Troy.” The careful citation 
of authorities by Dr. Schliemann, and the certi. 
tade that ciroumstances of altogether an extra. 
ordinary nature must have preceded this pom. 


pous burial of so many .at the same 
time (as indicated ty suit Geintiee 
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beauty. A diadem, only inferior to this io 
beauty, was on the second figure ; and five other 
d them. Six cruciform 
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engraving which may be presamed to represent 
more or less completely the effect of the finished 
picture. The most remarkable variation between 
the sketch ané the picture is, that in the former 
the centre is light, in the latter it is dark, and 
the groups at each side are brought into fu'l 
light. A larger study of the well-known figare 
of the falling horseman (522) is carious as showing 
an entire difference in the treatment and attitude 
of the horse’s head, which is drawa as looking 
round, backward and upward. The alteration 
which, from the engraving, was obviously re- 
jected afterwarde, is a complete mistake as 
compared with the general sketch, destroying the 
headlong appearance of the fall, besides that it 
is very doubtfal whether a horse thrown off his 
legs and in the act of falling could turn round 
his head thus under the circumstances. Ia 
regard to a landscape by Titian, also lent by the 
author of “Titian’s Couatry,” a note in the 
catalogue calls attention to the exceeding trath- 
fulness with which the dolomite country in the 
neighbourhood of Cadore is represented: the 
drawing is witha pen and brown ink, the distance 
almost entirely in outline. There is a s:ady for 
the “Peter Martyr” picture (which suggests 
melancholy and unavailing regrets), a stady of 
a beech tree and a landscape with waterfall 
(535-6) which, for carefal elaboration, might be 
the work of a professed landscape-painter, and a 
most interesting and charming pastoral (541) 
recalling Giorgione in idea, where a half-nude 
fema'e with her back to the spectator, and with 
an exquisitely-gracefal figure and head, listens 
toa man playing on a picturesque odd-looking 
bass-viol: ;the whole drawa and shaded with 
the pen. 

Of course, however, one gets less of Titian, 
who depended so much on ooioar, in mere draw- 
ings, than in the case of those with whom form 
was @ more predominant interest. His small 
drawing of a profile head (569), said to be that 
of Isabella Sforza, should be noticed, it is so fall 
of the Italian character of the peziod, in expres- 
sion and costume. We must pass over without 
a word numbers of drawings, nearly all of which 
have their own interest and beauty, to mention 
only a few which seem specially attractive. 
Architectural visitors will not omit to notice the 
drawings for room decoration, by Nanni da 
Udine, especially the fine and carefal pen-draw- 
ing which is called in the catalogue “‘ Design for a 
Ceiling” (573), but which is really a collectiun 
of various ornamental details, arranged in a par- 
tially symmetrical manner on the paper, but not 
a “design.” The drawings by Correggio ia red 
crayon have all his grace and pure sentiment; 
those of Peragino, which ia regard to expres- 
sion are somewhat weak, have nevertheless 
@ great interest to the draughtsman in conse- 
quence of the way in which they are drawn, 
being very carefully and completely shaded and 
modelled by pen lines. In the way of semi- 
architectural work, a conventional lion, by 
Giulio Romano, “ probably a stady for one of the 
frescoes at Mantua,” is a capital specimen of the 
kind of thing; far better and more original than 
Giulio’s more au naturel drawings which are 
here, and are, with hardly an exception, com- 
monplace and academic in appearance. Pass- 
ing round among the Raffaelle and Michel- 
angelo groups, already alluded to, we note as a 
specialty whet will interest many, a drawiog 
by Benvenuto Cellini, for one of his silver- 
smith designs, and a beaatifal drawing of the 
kind it is, with all the delicate perspective 
carves drawn in the most free and flowing 
manner, and yet hardly a line to be seen in it, as 
if drawn with the brush in thin washes, so as to 
have quite a faint and fragile effect. Oa the 
desk ranning beneath the Leonardo drawings, on 
the east side of the room, are arranged various 
specimens of German art, some of them by 
names by no means as familiar as household 
words, such as Hans Baldung Griia, whose 
drawing of a lady with av obsequious skeleton 
carrying her train after her (681) is quite in the 
Albert Direr vein; his odd drawings done in white 
lines on a dark ground are interesting as curio- 
sities. Of Direr himself there is not very much, 
bat what there is is of interest. His grisly 
crayon sketch of Death riding on a horse whose 
bones are nearly coming through hia skin, is one 
of the isti Diirer “ aeries ” 
which we know #0 well; bat there are other 
things more out of the beaten track of our 
acquaintance with him,—a large.sized coloured 
study of the muzzle of an ox, for instance, and a 
“Landscape with Mill-wheel in Foreground” 
(709), which is the oddest of landscapes, where 
everything is delineated in the minutest manner, | 


but with such an utter absence of sir or per- 
spective distance that it is not easy to make out 
what the whole is meant for. The water-soloar 
sketch of the “Castle and Fortifications of 
Tcent” (713), evidently an unfinished eketch 
made on the spot, and aiming at topographical 
accuracy, is an exceedingly interesting record of 
a bit of old town architectare. His portrait 
(695) of a gowned figure, seated, is an example 
of the vagaries in regard to material that are to 
be found in the colleotion, this being, like some 
others, an outline drawing on a green paper of a 
tone resembling the peculiar rather sickly green 
called viridian; a more unpleasing ground for 
the eye could hardly be imagined. Farther on, 
there is a drawing of Jadith by Mantegna, one 
of those designs in the grand scalpturesque 
Roman style which he made his own, in whiob 
the shadowsare put in with a strong heated piak, 
or what may rather be called claret, colour, with 
an effect that is hideous, although in other 


respects it is a fine — well worthy of the | Q 


master, O:her drawings by Mantegna are of 
interest, one especially being a “ trophy of arms,” 
drawn very elaborately with the pen, and highly 
illastrative of the artist’s peculiar taste and 


tural scenes may be noticed, bat are not remark- 


are disappointing. A curious drawing in every 
sense is that of Diirer’s of the “ Angel playing 
the Guitar” (794), an angel with a wrinkled 
commonplace haman face, as if the artist had 


added wings. His profile head f an old man (786) 
has individual character in every line, slight as 
it is. Among others at this end of the room 
which are of particular interest are Pollajaolo’s 
“Ss. Francis espousing Poverty,” the sabject 
treated in a very naive manner; Filippo Lippi’s 
composition of three figures (782), obviously 
portraits of some of the brethren of the ord-r 
of this disorderly ecclesiastic ; and Giotto’s small 
figure of S:. Katherine (799), noble and beaatifal 
in character, and in the grand fall of the 
drapery; it is a “silver point” of drawing 
touched with white, on a very dark blue paper ; 
another vagary in to executive means. 
The desks in the centre of the room contain 
a number of very interesting (mostly smaller) 
things, commencing with Da Viaci’s frait and 
flower studies, &0., before mentioned; and in- 
clading other stadies of Michelangelo for the Last 
Jadgment, &c., and a very fine pen-drawing by 
Raffaelle for the fresco at Siena representing the 
embassy of Piscolomiai to Eagenius IV.: the 
minute aad subtle delineation of character in 
the row of heads on the spectator’s right is 
worth notice: the whole large composition with 
its architectural back-ground is carefally drawn 
and shaded with the per. A small head of an 
old man, by Lorezo di Credi (812) is remarkable 
for delicacy of expression obtained with slight 
means. Wecome on fresh evidences of Diirer’s 
carefal stady of animals in the coloured drawing 
of two squirrels, with the most loving finish not 
only of the far of the animals, bat of the nots 
and broken bits of sheils. Giovanni Bellini’s 
“ Christ standing on Clouds” (842), and holding 
aglobe, described in the catalogue as “ drawn 
aad vigorously shaded with poiat of the brash in 
bistre,” is interesting both for its powerful effect 
and its free method of execution: so too is Fra 
Angelico’s “ Head” (845) in silver point and 
white, this time on a warm orange paper. 
Botticelli’s “ Allegorical Figure of Abundance” 
(846), “a beautiful young female clad in thin 
gauzy drapery,” shows us the manner in which 
those curious half-Classic, half.Medisval figares 
of his were origiaated; perhaps the next draw. 
ing, an angel, is even more characteristic of his 
style—a peculiar flavour of painting that 
perple get to like as they get to like 
olives, by an education of the taste. Donatello’s 
sketch for the figure of St. George (849) shows 
that his immortal work did not arrive at ite 
present grandeur of conception d'un seul jet ; 
the first eketch is far inferior in pose and effect 
to the finished work. A drawing of an ideal 
dragon and a real lizard on the same paper, by 
Diirer, reminds one oddly of Haxley’s com- 
parison between the two (‘the dragon was the 
grander, bat the lizard had the advantage of 
being more real”), and indicates that Diirer, 
like da Vinci, made @ practice of studying 
grotesque things in nature to assiet him ia 
inventing bizarreries on canvas.* A considerable 
* Every one will remem 
ardo’s stadio while he See ceutee’s as ieee — 
dead bodies 





when the place was littered with the 
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could assist the artist’s 





temperament. Guardi’s drawings of architec. | i 
able; and the few specimens of Luca Sigaorelli | very beginnin 


sketched some neighbour with a guitar, and then | taresq 
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namber of specimens of Canaletto occupy one 


part of the desks ; a certain nm of these 
hag mp whey and a in 
with a dull Indiaa-ink looking tint ; their general 
effect is very bald and unpleasing, and they seem 
to explaia to some extent one of Canaletto’s 
defects in his finished paintings, his mechanical 
treatment of water, which seems 40 be derived 
from the first treatment in such stadies as these, 
where surface is given to the water bya number 
of little horizontal pen scratches, prodacing 

effect as weak and un.artist-like as could well 


washes, and trusts to the pen-shading entirely 
for the effect (as in some drawings on the reverse 
side of the desk from the first-named), he is far 
superior ; one of these, done entirely with a reed 
pen (896), is very fine. The series in the east 
room closes with @ beautifal little sepia 
stady by Giorgione, for the “ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” one of the drawiags lent by the 
ace. 


of A without such is 
as interesting, from the in real and studied 
character in ¢ wrinkle of the face, which 


seems an epitome of the Churchmanshbip of the 
period, The ont hs — perme 
especially exempli euch a portrait as 
small one of Lady Vaux (944), where every line 
and curve of the head-gear and the fall of the 
necklace over the bust is given with such perfect 
truth of perspective. The rooms called the 
“ Scalptare Gallery” and “ Water-colour Room” 
are occupied with a number of small things, 
some of which may be called curiosities, but 
which, nevertheless, are quite an interesting 
little exbibition in themselves. The sketches of 
Claude do not come to very much. There isa 
single study of trees by Constable (1103) which 
is worth the whole set of the Claude eketches. 
Divers drawings by Watteau are charming ; and 
it is pleasant to see how well a very old friend,— 
Greaze,—comes out in his studies, better than 
in his finished paintings; there is ie pl 
and less affectation; witness the study of a 
child’s head in red chalk (1001), and the elegant 
yet expressive figare for “ La Cernche 
Cassée” (999). Some beautiful drawings of 
Fiaxman, partly of well-known published sub- 
jects; stadies of hands by Wilkie; portrait 
studies by Gainsborough, inclading a woodland 
scene, in which the figure sketching (himself ?) 
has been cut out of another api ae Seger 
“inlaid” in the landscape (1095) ; a drawing of 
a eatyr and faan (1013), with reed pen, by 
Thorwaldsen ; a tiny masterly little Indian ink 
drawiog of animals by Bewick (1006), are 
among the many interesting items of this corner 
of the collection. 

To have such an exhibition as this open for 
three months is not only a boon to every 
ons with eyes and know to see and appre- 
ciate its contents, but may have no little educa- 
tional influence on «# less informed class of the 
public, in giving them an idea of what sort of 
work is at the back, as one may say, of the pro- 
duction of great pictares, and how the concep- 
tions of great artists have first taken form and 
substance. If the Grosvenor gallery can con- 
tinue to give us exhibitions of this ciass, it will 
be doing a great work and filling a place which 








no other institation fills in London, 

P. under the Rivers Pollution 
Act.—P. under this Act are now being 
institated the Local Board of Nantwich, 
Cheshire. Board has received notice 
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MR, GALSWORTHY DAVI®’S SKETCHES 
IN FRANCE.* 


We recommend not only students of archi. 
tecture, but all masters and carators of archi. 
teotural schools and libraries, to obtain the very 
excellent collection of working drawings that 
Me. Davie has made during the last three or four 
years; and which Mr. Batsford, the publisher, 
now offers to the public in a volume well bound 
and well printed. It is true that these drawings 
are merely reproductions of building details, 
some of which have been sketched over and over 
ep repr andy: by architects, and by students 

the arte; but they have an advantage over 
the majority of works of the same kind, for they 
are not picturesque sketches, perspective views, 
fine effects ‘‘equal to copper plate ;” but archi- 
teotural drawings, such as those that are turned 
out at times from the best architects’ offices. 
They are not only fair specimens of the technical 
knowledge of to-day, but actually present to 
the public, details of Medisval construction,— 
not, we would add, as the public eye is instructed 
enough to see them for itself, but as such details 
appear to the instructed and appreciative eye of 
the well-informed student. Tobe more explicit, 
Mr. Davie’s drawings would not please the 
modern French artist who periodically astonishes | 
his countrymen and ourselves with counterfeit 
presentments of edifices new and old, drawn 
with a delicacy and refinement not common 
to Western Europe, and representing things 
rather as they onght to be than as they 
are. Thus, to take three French draughtamen of 
our time:—M. Pfnor bas given us, in a positive 
degree, not the Castles of Fontainebleau and 
Anet; M. Viollet-le-Dac has given as, in a com- 
parative degree, not all the numerous edifices 
and “bite” that he has sketched; and M. 
Sauvageot has given us, in a superlative degree, 
not the palaces, chateaux, and hdtels of the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries,—bat each in 





hie own degree has reproduced his subject upon 
paper in a refined, an improved, and a restored | 
condition. When M. Viollet-le-Duo sketched a, 
town-honse at Reims, or a tower at Laon, his, 
pencil, too powerfal for mere fact, gave the art- | 
world, only too pleased to receive it, an outline | 
exactly as he saw it, but filled in with details 
and accessories such as his imagination directed 
or his wit improved. When M. Sanvageot 
drew the Chateau du Pailly it was not the 
actual rain, but a brand-new and reswred 
elevation of the different parts he saw before 
him that he offered to the public. Bat Mr. 
Davie has nothing extenuated in his drawings 
of arches, doors, windows, pinnacles, cornices, 
and ecclesiastical farnitare. If in certain in. 
stances the drawing is coarse, so is the original 
stonework; if a piece of ironwork seems to 
be rough and uneven, so is the original hinge 
or bolt whence it is taken. The artist has simply 

to show in line, and often depict in colour, 


“ Revival,” pare and simple, will soon be 
numbered among the things that have been ; 


that men of all shades of opinion 
partes san pee matters admit the immense 
to knowledge that the 
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largely due to intercourse with France and 
Holland, during the seventeenth century. Bu 
however mach the practical and practising archi- 
tect may be assisted by a study of the build. 
iogs erected in the days of Elizabeth and James 
of England, of Henri II. and Lonis XIII. of 
France, the student will gain nothing but 
chaotic and delusive notions of design from 
those sources, springing as they did from 
a little learning and much desire. He must 
go diligently and modestly to the standard 
books, both of Franee and Engiand, upon 
Ancient Greece and Rome; to the standard 
books, both French and English, upon Medisval 
France and England. He shonid draw parts of 
the Parthenon and of the Propylwa of the Acro. 
polis; he should draw a tower of Laon, a vorch 
at Contances, a spire at Salisbury, a gable at 
Lincoln. To prepare himself for such a task— 
a very worthy and ennobling task if conecien- 
tiously performed—he must begin by copying, 
tracing, reading Stuart and Revett’s, Cockerell’s, 
Hittorf’s, Donaldson’s published works upon 
Grecian architecture, and at the same time he 
must acquire with equal diligence a knowledge 
of Medizval principles of construction, of the 
motives which inspired the Medisval decorator 
and sculptor, by copying, tracing, and reading 
the best of the many works which, not only 
within the memory of living men have been 
published, but which living men have published. 
As we said before, some of the modern books 
upon Gothic architecture, both in text and 
drawing, are more delightful than exact. Only 
the experience obtained by practice and travel 
is enabled to discriminate between them. We 





may, however, say with confidence that Mr. 


——B 


France have resulted the drawings we are now 
noticing, and in these he was assisted—so he says 
in his text—by the late Mr, Johu Capon, a young 
man who received his elementary education at 
the Architectaral School of the South Kensington 
Museum, and who for a few years was 

in an architect's office in Paris. The war of 
1870 drove him to London; he returned in 1874, 
and for several months assisted Mr. Davie in 
France; he afterwards started for America, 
where he died. We are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of recording the good opinion which we 
are assured by those who knew Mr, Capon was 
pera? wep for him by his employers and 
riends, 








“THE DRAWING.ROOM.”* 
ART AT HOME SERIES. 


Tuts is a kind of pendant to the book on 
house decoration which formed an earlier num- 
ber of the “Art at Home” series, and was 
mentioned by us at the time. It applies more 
in detail, to the drawing-room only, the same 
kind of recommendations which we have read 
pretty often now, in one form or another. 

It is hardly of much use to review seriously a 
book which, in spite of its comprehensive title, 
is in reality nothing more than a recommendation 
of the methods of decoration which happen to 
be in vogue with a certain class of dilettanti 
jast pd ager and which a we ee 6 
principle or consistency. rrinsmi 
fesses at ie dee af bee Seek thod lear ante 
object has been to foster and suggest originality, 
while in fact the greater part of the book con- 
sists in recommendations to obtain, or to imitate, 


Davie’s collection of drawings now offered to the | th ing to the fashion of another day. 
public, though late in the field, are faithfal and| We fare of fortes peace of the naval mmenente 


unpretending geometrical representations, to an | 
English scale, of Mediseval building in France as 
it was and is. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Butterfield, and 
contains eighty-nine plates, 20 in. by 14 in. in| 
size, each entirely filled with drawings. Of| 
these, fourteen are coloured, the more notable 
being representations, real size, of objects in 
enamel and copper gilt, ed in Auxerre 
Cathedral Museum. Bits of stained glass, 
tapestry, &c., are also given. The plans, eleva. 





tions, and details of the Chapter-house of St. 
Georges de Boscherville form a valuable group. 
A part of the orypt of Bourges Cathedral is} 
worked out upon several sheets with care and | 
minuteness. There are also five working draw- 
ings of parts of Cassioourt Church, a well-known 
buildiog near Mantes, once a fine town, and 
situated on the road between Paris and the 
celebrated Chiteau Gaillard. The Mont St. 
Michel, on the coasts of Normandy and 
Brittany, is not unworthily represented in these , 
sketches by whole sheets of details, drawn to 
scale, and with the mouldings sometimes traced 
at their fall size; while the details of iron 
hinges, &c., from Sens and Angers are quite fit 
to place in the hands of the smith, were it 
desired to reproduce them. This mode of 
sketching,—going to an old building, choosing 
a door, a window, or an archway, and delibe- 
rately transferrirg its plan, sections, and eleva- 
tion to paper to a large scale, and its profiles to 
their real size,—is undoubtedly the proper one ; 
for, if only a sketch be taken, a dranghteman, 
even the most accomplished, is inevitably beaten 
by the photographer: whereas the best and 
most varied series of photographs cannot show 
the student what a pencil and a foot-rule offer 
to the practical inquirer. 

The ambition to be known as the author of a 
book is not confined to any particalar profession 
or calling. Apart from an excusable sentiment 
of vanity, out of which that ambition is often 
engendered, a good book has been the means of 
introducing more than one architect, now famous, 
to his professional brethren and the public. But 
books, however excellent, upon architecture are 
rarely remunerative; and though we are only 
students to 


exhibited, and both as to plan 





justly commended. From subsequent tours 


upon the ordinary types of everyday furniture, 
much of which deserves, no doubt, nearly all 
that can be said against it, but this kind of 
writing is very easy, and has already been re- 

ad nauseam, What is so absurd in 
treatises of this class is the serious and solemn 
tone in which this or that particular fancy of 
the day is recommended, as if it were something 
really affecting the well-being of humanity. 
There isa fancy now that the best and properest 
sort of fender is the rather high ornamental 
brass fender which was in fashion at one time ; 


land we are told that these fenders “ must now 


be sought for seriously,” they are every day 
becoming more rare. We can imagine \ 
Orrinsmith’s readers, duly impressed with her 
apostolic teaching, going abont with sad and 
serious mien, inquiring where old brass fenders 
may be found. The icular kind of fender is 
a pleasing one, and the brass has a warmer and 
more attractive tone in firelight than the glitter 
of steel; but it would be more to the purpose 
to suggest that therefore brass should be used in 
the manufactare of modern fenders, and to say 
a word as to the characteristic treatment of the 
material, instead of sighing over the rapid dis- 
appearance of the old ones. There is one point 
in which an im ent might at once be made 
upon the old style of brass fender, practically, 
withont in any way impairing its characteristic 
style. All the old fenders of this kind that we 
have seen are more or less bent and buckled in 
the centre through not having stoff enough in 
them of a proper section to keep them stiff, and 
to resist the shaking effect resulting from 

repeatedly placing a foot on the fender, as almost 
every one does continually. If they were made 
with either a stay-piece in the centre or a longi- 
tudinal bar of sufficient section to resist lateral 
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We should have said that they farnished a “peep- 
show” for the children; but it seems we are all 
to be grown-up children now; e2. gr. :— 

“To an appreciative mind, not spoiled by the laxary 
wealth, what keen there is in the possession 
one new treasure; @ Persian tile, an ay flower-pot, 
an old Flemish cap, a piece of Nankin blue, an Icelandic 
spoon, a J binet, a Chi fan; a hundred 
things might be named, not one being costly, yet each, in 
ite way, beautiful and interesting. here to place it, for 
the best, is a fertile topic of conversation (1); then the 
bracket must be made; the tiny shelf designed. A delight 
as pure as that of a child with a fresh toy, and superior to 
that in its lastiog power, is open to the aspirant after the 
beautiful in art.” 


of 
of 





And we are told that “what shall be added |. 


next should be a constantly recurring thought.” 
It is needless to add that any sach intellectual 
art as drawing in the true sense receives a side- 
cut; but instead, young girls are exhorted to 
put on “pretty blouses” and paint their own 
farniture. f 
We by no means say that a good many things 
suggested are not improvements on what is 
commonly seen in the furnishing and decoration 
of rooms ; many of the suggestions are not very 
new, certainly, and it is quite inconsistent for 
the author in one page to say that no material 
should imitate what is not, and a few pages 
farther on to recommend the use of ebonised 
wood, which is simply ordinary wood treated to 
imitate ebony. But this is just one of the 
instances of what is obvious throvghout the 
book, that what is recommended is upon no 
principle, but only because certain persons at 
present have got into a babit of thinking that 
good taste depends upon doing this or that. A 
Japanese effect may be given to a room, we are 
told, by a certain treatment. No doubt it may; 
but why is an English room to have a Japanese 
effect ? Why are rows of Japanese fans to be 
put round the wall, or crammed up with “Christ- 
mas greenery” over a bachelor’s fireplace? Why 
are we told that “rooms doubtlees look better 
with the ceilings undecorated,” without a word 
of reason, and in the teeth of numberless 
examples to the contrary? What does Mrs. 
Orrinsmith mean by saying that “ wholesome 
china” alone is necessary to make a fireplace 
pleasing? Whatis “ wholesome china”? Why 
does she devote a couple of pages merely to 
telling us, in tragic accents, and with such ex- 
pressions as “ woe worth the day!” that gas is 
not @ desirable light for a drawing-room ? Why, 
after lecturing us about the vulgarity of the 
ordinary taste for curves and wriggles in farni- 
ture, does she give, as a specimen of good taste, 
(page 137) a representation of a cupboard in the 
very worst rococo taste, the top entirely made of 
curls and twists, which are a bad application, in 
woodwork, of one of the worst masonic features 
of adecayed and corrupted style of architecture ?* 
And the answer to all these whysis thesame: that 
the book simply expounds, without reason or 
principle, a set of fashions acoepted by the Sir 
Vistos of the day, who are not only determined 
to “ have a taste,” but to force it, as far as thoy 
can, upon every one else, on pain of their con- 
dign contempt and displeasure, whatever that 
may amount to. 
Mrs. Orrinsmith complains in one passage in 
her book that persons who have attained emi- 
nence in literature or music should imagine they 
have, therefore, a right to an opinion on matters 
of household taste or decoration. Persons who 
have “attained eminence” in any really intellec- 
tual stady are likely, we imagine, to look rather 
contemptuoasly on the pursuit of shams which 
is called taste. Really, to see the solemn 
manner in which such collecting of trifles is 
paraded and preached about as if it were the 
serious business of life, is almost enongh to dis- 
gust one with the very word “ Art,” in the name 
of which all this is carried on. If this is what 
“Art at Home” means, it appears to be merely 
an amusement for grown-up children, and an 
occasion for the ification of that most dis. 
agreeable species of humanity, whether in the 
masculine or feminine variety, the asthetic prig. 
And if treatises such as these are really 
the 











_* On p. 100 the author complains 
tinacious attachment of modern 


ves 6 an example of good taste 
the furniture is in curves _ 
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THE ALBERT GALLERY, EDINBURGH. 


In the spring of this year a new and hand- 
some building was completed in Shandwick-place, 
at the west end, for a limited liability company. 
It contains a picture-gallery, which is 
et se ae orpatl This 
gallery was opened by an bition of paintings, 
rather hurriedly got up, and not remarkable for 
tae excellence of the works shown. 

The first winter exhibition at the gallery was 


can only be useful as a means of exhibiting 
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the gallery are the work of the late David 
He was one of those men who aimed at a high 
ideal, but fell short of it. His work is decidedly 
above mediocrity, but he was apt to go into 
extremes, and failed in reaching that 
stage of excellence which is the cracial difficulty 
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pronounced " 
Preaching the Crusade,” and “The Alchymical 
Adept lectaring on the Elixir Vite.” Theprin- 
cipal figure in each is cadaverous and 
the drawing is faulty in many respects, and the 
composition lacks artistic unity and effect. Yet 
withal there is an intensity peoeat <a 
pression, and a high aim, far removed the 
vulgar trivialities which are received with greater 


The number of portraits exhibited is small ; 
none of them by living artiste, und all interesting. 
The first of these that engages our attention is 
one attributed to Gainsborough, representing an 
old gentleman, in a brown coat and white wig, 
seated, beside whom stands a boy in a blae silk 
soit. Great as the name of the artist is, the 
work does not affect us; if it ever possessed that 
purity of colour which characterises the works 
of the artist, it has now disappeared, and it does 
not display mach subtlety of 
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few wainscoted with cedar, carved in 


ee ee) eee ee aan 
‘aris. The floors were in “ marquetry,” and 
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EP MODRENCLD Wt RENTERENED BEian womens. Colnary pecpl nant of, theention: | Lenmaboran yes Goma rs 
news 
- LOUIS QUATORZE, II. “half the jobbing and half the flirting of the | others, a 
Ps te the Gee Ideas of | metropolis went on,” —where “this courtier got 
ie fare of aren and al wil ple @ frigate and that company; a third the 
Pen before our : for though the 
can have no Power but what heorigi-| the crown land on terms,” Its master, 
derives from Sovereigo in the former; | Oharles IL, was the emadeal of Henri IV.; 


unable to affect the splendour, he 
the affability, of hie patron and kinsman, the 
French king. France set the fashions, not in 
dress alone, but in manners. French was the 
of fashionable society. For a gentle- 
man “ to garnish his conversation with scraps of 
French was the best proof which he could give 
of his parts and attainments,”* Macaulay maio- 
tained that France then had, over the surrounding 
countries at once the ascendency which Rome 
had over Greece (that is to say, in a political 
and practical sense) and the ascendency which 
Greece had over Rome (that is to say, in a literary 
and an artistic sense). Now let us turn to the 
Capital whose social sway our ancestors thus 














an Englishman, the best ude to 

stady is undoubtedly a ab mow saenea al acknowledged about twenty years after the 
Macaulay's cslebeated chapter on the state | Great Fire. 

of England in 1685. Only the nuclens of| Ve have already quoted some of Evelyn’s 
London as it is then ; and a single line notes upon Paris, made about the year 1649. We 
of irregular arches overhung by piles of mean have also quoted James Howel, who, in 1657, 
and crazy houses, garnished with mouldering wrote a book entitled “ Londinopolis” ; and we 
human heads, impeded the na of the | 28ve mentioned Dr. Lister, who in 1698 accom. 
tiver. Of the metropolis, the C , properly so panied the English Ambassador to Paris. A 
called, was the most important di At the | 2e8cription of the entry made by the British 
time of the Restoration it had been built, for the En was given in the “ Mercare Galant”’ of 
most part, of wood and plaster; the few bricks 1698; it is therein recorded that the 
that were used were ill-baked; the booths where | 1™™ense concourse of people assembled on the 
goods were exposed to sale projected far into the | ine of route from the entrance to the Faubourg 


St. Antoine to the Rue de Tournon ( “ prés d’une 
lieve et demie de chemin”) caused some of the 
English to say that there were more le in 
Paris alone than they had thonght to find in all 
France. Dr. Lister described the houses as 
either built entirely of stone or coated with 
plaster. Some built at the beginning of the 
century (the seventeenth) were of brick and 
stone, at the Place Royale and the Place 
Dauphine, for instance; but that style had been 
given up, and only in a few houses was the plaster 
covering painted to resemble brickwork, The 
domestic buildings were everywhere lofty and 
majestic; and all those belonging to persons of 
quality had carriage gateways to internal court- 
yards, in which were to be found coach-houses 
and stabling. The doctor estimated the number 
of carriage gateways (portes-cochéres) at more 
than 700, The principal mansions had their 
lowest windows,—those of the grcund-floor,— 
provided with iron grilles, which particularly 
attracted his attention on account of the great 
expense that they must have occasioned. The 
taste for what he called magnificence also 
astonished him; it was impossible to enter the 
house of a person of any ease without observing 
it. The doctor remarked the paving of the 
streets; they were all laid with cubes of stone 
of from 8 in, to 10 in., and the gutters were not 
deep. The streets were narrow, and passers-by 
were i}l-protected from the press and the rapidity 
of carriages, which were driven at a fast trot 
between the lofty houses, causing a kind of 
music hardly likely to please any other ears than 
those of the Parisians. Most of the houses,—at 
least of the larger sort,—had been erected during 
the forty years preceding Dr. Lister's visit; and 
during the entire century most of the great 
mansions in Paris had been rebuilt on the old 
site, or had risen on a new one, The same 
remark applied to the convents, the bridges, the 
churches, and the city gates. He visited the 
“ appartement” of M. de Vivier, at the arsenal ; 
it was composed of seven or eight rooms on a 
ground-floor looking upon the great garden. The 
“appartement” of M. Le Nétre,—the controller 
of the king’s gardens,—by the side of the 
Tuileries, was also worth a visit. M. Le Nétre 
was then 89 years of age, and always lively and 
active. Ofall the royal buildings, that of the 


streets, and were overhun the u stories. 
The City was the erat rs per «sang the 


retired and gloomy courte, accessible only by 
inconvenient passages; but their dimensions 
were ample, their staircases not wanting in 
grandeur, and their rooms stately. Almost all 
the noble families had long migrated beyond the 
City bounds. “Shaftesbury and Buckingham, 
while engaged in bitter and anscrupulous oppo- 
sition to the Government,” said Macaulay, “had 
thought that they could nowhere carry on their 
intrigues 80 conveniently or so securely as under 


pulled down, and while streets and alleys, which 
are still named after him, were rising on that 
site, chose to reside in Dowgate.” A few great 
men retained what the historian calls “ their 
hereditary hdtels” in the Strand. In Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields and Covent-garden noble and rich 
families inhabited stately dwellings. At the 
same time, in Covent-garden a filthy and noisy 
market was held close to the dwellings of the 
-_ In the centre of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the 


harangue, to see bears dance, and to set dogs at 
oxen, In all the open spaces rubbish was shot. 
St. James’s.square was a receptacle for all the 
offal and cinders, for all the dead cats and dead 
dogs of Westmixster, and a shed for rubbish 
was built there under the windows of mansions 
occupied by the first magnates of the realm. In 
rainy weather the gutters formed torrents ; even 
foreigners who knew Paris cried shame upon the 
London pavements. Pails were emptied from 
the windows into the streets, and at night the 





* Many of the phrases and expressions which still pass 
asl Roglend as polite ° * are now half 
uniotelligible in Paris, A — light in the Channel 
Islands would have no difficulty in knowing what was 
monte > “* feme sole,” and # Parisian antiquary would, 
ttle study, un what i —states- 





others,—mean the word “* laches,” But to 

on a “id what his “forte” is, is to 

p. 049, ante eunconmaslly perplex tk > ee rere 
nor tea l into coun’ France. 

1667, neither coffee, chocolate, was _ came y - 


of 
Prosper Merrisée, ond dated the 1st of Boptember 1869, 
has a touch of bumour about it + mone ing appreciated 


London, the boards warped and creaked, so that 
after a few they became intolerable! 
Satire upon 


tertainments, though the kind of spectacle that 
it waa possible to produce in 1698 may be faintly 
when it is remembered that only in 
1782 were seats introduced into the ordinary audi- 
ial portions of a theatre, and only in 1784 were 
the big rusblighte displaced for candles and oil- 
lamps. The streets were lighted at night all 
the year round. This custom was favourably 
mentioned by Dr. Lister because of the absurd 
practice of not lighting the torches in London 
during the half of every month. In the Paris 
lanterns there were candles, of four to the pound, 
that lasted almost until after midzight. About 
the same time Germain Brice described the city 
as entirely filled with people,—as one in which 
there was no corner not inhabited. The number 
of beggars was so great, and they were so im- 
portunate, that, whether on foot or in a carriage, 
Dr. Lister could hardly proceed without annoy- 
ance. He also thought that some attempt 
should be made to disinfect a town so peopled ; 
but he knew of no machine likely to succeed, 
except one that swept away the populace at the 
same time. Every threat, every notice upon the 
walls, remained without effect. The dust in 
Paris where the streets were paved was not 
much Jess than that of London, where the roads 
were of sand and pebbles. Boileau alone can 
explain this: said he, ridiculing the mad of his 
time,— 


ai 


* Elixir d’excréments pourris, 
Maudites crottes de Paris |” * 

Yet, strange to say, Evelyn, writing his notes 
in the French capital on the 15th of February, 
1652, says,—“ That very seldom has 8 or 
other epidemical contagion made here fin Paris) 
that havoc and lamentable devastation which it 
so frequently doth in our putrified climate and 
accidentally suffocated city contrary to that vulgar 
and most false tradition which I find in every 
man’s mouth: that the pestilence is never out 
of Paris.” 

Nor should other references made by Evelyn 
be overlooked by people desirous of learning 
how the modern forms of houses in both capitals 
have developed or whence they have sprang. 
In his celebrated “ Parallel,” Evelyn wrote,— 
“ Not to be are the floorings of wood 
which her Majesty the Queen Mother has first 
brought into use in England at her palace of 
Somerset House, the like whereof I directed to 
be made in a bedchamber at Berkeley House. 
The French call it parquetage.” Again,—* This 
puts me in mind of that most useful appendix 
(to Palladio), and those other pieces of Le Muet, 
the French architect, wherein, besides what he 
bas published concerning these kinds of timber 
floors, &c., you have a most accurate account of 
timberings, of all sorts of stones, roofings, &0.” 
That was written in 1664; Pierre le Muet pub- 
lished his “ Maniére de bien Bastir” in 1663; 
avd the Great Fire of London ocourred in 1666. 
Any one who is familiar,—as most English 
now are,—with the Domestic architecture of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, knows the kind 





that were based upon the French 
* James H * Londinopolis,” says, at p. 301,— 
1 Gocahing pssen ag dirt aa ct Pact teng’be 
suet ton mien, wan hens unde & tennelnes wit aiae 
that it is “og the 
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Type of Family Residence in Paris, 1663. 


model; the houses that were built in London | 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, | 


and during the early years of the eighteenth, , 
resembled the narrow - fronted houses that period of the Great Fire of London, and perhaps 


were common in Paris at that period,—all of 
which, however, have now disappeared. Pierre | 
le Muet’s designs for houses comprise plans and 
elevations for frontages of all sizes; he has one, 
design for a frontage of 13 ft. (Hoglish), another | 
for a frontage of about 17 ft., others of 40 ft. and | 
soon. Oar fig, 1 includes the ground and first 
floor plans of three houses of about 17 ft. from | 
centre to centre of each party-wall. Such houses 
lined some of the streets of Paris two hundred | 
years ago; the stories of two rooms over two 
rooms, the front and back parlours (A and B), 
the narrow entrance-passage, the back-yard and 
its privy, are all there exactly like an old house 
in Soho, or a comparatively new one in the 
Gray’s Inn-road at the present day. The only 
difference is that the basement-floor was devoted 
even in those days to cellars and not to kitchens | 
or living-rooms as they were and are in London. | 
It is probable that the majority of such houses 
were inhabited by one and the same family ; it is 
equally probable that others were occupied in 
stories by different families. In this latter case 
we would call the reader’s attention to the small 
square lobby, shown on the first-floor plan, 
through which the two rooms C and D are 
approached, One door, between the lobby and 
the staircase, suffices to confine the whole story 
and to shut off the rooms of each floor; in the 
London house the doors of the two rooms open 
upon the staircaselanding. As for the elevation, 
which is reduced line for line from Le Muet’s 
drawing, it is neither more nor less than the kind 
of house still to be seen by curious observers in 
the neighbourhood of Golden-square, and in some 
of the back-streets further west. The descrip- 
tion of the design given by Le Muet shows con- 
clusively that the honse is intended for a single 
family: A is the kitchen, B the salle or 
dining-room; D is a chamber, C a garde-robe, 
or, as it was called in England, a ward-robe. 
Another design by the same architect, reduced 
to the diagram we publish, is shown in fig. 2. 
Except that the stable forms almost part of the 
living-house, it is not dissimilar from many 
domestic residences not only existing, but 
actually still rising, in English provincial towns. 
At E is the entrance for man and beast ; H is the 
salle or dining. 








bed.room being 27 ft. by 22 ft. hype crete 


the English family dwelling-house 


was in vogue in the French capital about the 





a TREET 
Fic, 2.—A Gentleman’s House in Paris, 1663. 


in isolated instances it was to be seen in Parisas 
late as the closing quarter of the last century. 
But not a trace of such a type of residence now 
exists within a certain extended radius from the 
Madéleine, 

Onur figs. 3 and 4 show another type of family 
dwelling-house common in Paris during the early 





Fic. 3, 


yearsofthe of LouisQuatorze. They are plans 
by Piocre ts eos ot @ gentleman’s hétel suitable 


| for a site bordering the street and containing a 


tage of about 40 ft. with » depth of about 
100 ft. (French measure). It is to these plans 
that a recent lecturer at the Institute of British 
Architects traced the Paris maison-d-loyer of, 


d 


length of 100 ft. into four parts, 
two of constraction, and two of open space ; and 
the two corps-de-logis are connected by a narrow 
building werdiponr ep At EB is the 
carriage entrance (porte.cochére) ; coaches would 
be driven into the court-yard, at the further 
and of which is the house-door.* The kitchen 
accommodation is ab D, consisting of « singte 
room, 20 ft. by 14 ft., and a larder, 9 ft. by 7 
At A is the so be anacataaedions latter 
being probably -room 
codina:) families of gentle birth two handred 
years ago. Bat, horrible to tell! in the lobby 
between the staircase and the two rooms, A and 
B, there is a sort of flue built in the angle of the 
wall, and it is described by Pierre le Muet him. 
self as a “privy.” - smallness of the scale 
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- ments on the upper floors were csoupied respeo- and exactness he has produced a plan, founded| the type of middle-class residence in vogue in 
‘tively by the eldest son and perhaps ‘his wife, | upon that of the Hétel de Lionne, but contain-| Paris during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen. 
by the eldest daughter and perhaps her husband, | ing all the refinement of arrangement—indeed | turies. 

‘by younger children, or by an unmarried brother all the comfort,—which did not come into exist- We beg leave, therefore, to say that our fig. 5 


Viollet-le-Duc calls it the| street by a wall-which rises to the height of the 

the ‘fronts of Paris | type of Northern-French mansion erected be-| ground-floor. The buildings on either side of 

tween the end of the fifteenth century and the/|the court are lower than the main building, 
sur 
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ae th org the hall, the reception-rooms, 
Entretiens sur I Architecture,” vol. ii., pp. 268-70. principal apartments. The courtyard 
ae ee ee ie Tag Reine s just compliment to the} therefore, while it protected the family from the 
Weeks teens we cate of heen knee works that ;}Street, and from passing noise, was not so 
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fronted hotels, like the Hétel Lambertand others | can be studied; but he cannot sdmit that the present is | inclosed as to impede the passage or circulatien 
still existing in the of Notre‘ Dame. | comparable to npr mortage oe fhe seventeenth | of fresh air. The hdtel formed the angle of two 
Nor until the seventeenth century do wefindeven | 704 “is*teenth centuries. quotations, which — to | Streets, and ir one was the broad lofty entrance. 
ee ee vee Soe enegellney jon. Patte, writing ia 1777,| The family coach was driven through the court- 


i pour représenter. 
: . Sa see cg a me ae oe yard up to the steps P, which pect nae by 
ces dispositions agréables que l'on admire, aujourd’bui, | ® oo overhanging wean he chairs 
ee Sn Oe appartements | Were carried, with their burdens, into the hall. 
avec tant d'art; ees escaliers ; toutes ces com-| A host of domestics of all kinds and grades were 
eee, eee sevhents te service des domes-| stationed at the doors, under the archway lead 
ues si aisé, et qui font de nos demeures des séjours | © : y a 
. seal n’ont été inventé que de nos jours : | ing to the stables, upon the steps. At twelve 
‘eighteenth century,—for of a lower | ce fut su Palais de Bourbon en 1722, qu'on en fit le| o'clock, when the dinner was being served in the 
class of the community to occupy sets of roome, Tate ee aes me prea tye ggnnamgg = great salle B, servants were running backwards 
or whole stories, in houses built originally for years after the reform’ successfully introduced in the | @0d forwards across the open court from the 
wa arg eg engene a yar ae a. adie“ lenann a at men steps at P to the door at Z. When it rained 
. e, * es batt a : Pick f they passed through the servants’ hall at X, 
always 80 easy to divide and subdivide as that du XVile Staccute Briann enone Pov grits ‘thence through Y,—which was a chamber pro- 
ils présentait| bably for the mitre d’hétel,—into the hall. C 


ft! 
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Fekre 


w : me te Te nce man ee Nl i 
We print in fig. 6 nn eenee eae any {ntoriours, mais if feat ecompattre ee dana lense vines | Was @ surall study, writing, or retiring room. O 
@UX, nos anciens architectes s’en tirsient avec adresse et ne | 788 the chapel or oratory, approached from the 
architect to the king. It is to be found | perdaient pss les surfaces que nous sommes sujourd’hui | dining-room. The great reception and with- 
witb eeloumagl PT ON at ar ner one era gan nog rooms were on the first-floor, and the 
doubtedly the type of private mansion (seven- | our own part, we may add that that man cannot be said | ST@0d staircase leading to them was approached 
erected the reign of | to know the world, or its history, who does not see how | from the hall. So much of the first-floor was 
, it is also one of the finest and ett ge ie yhterneing, nn Syme eee taken up with these rooms that little was left 
largest of the kiad. M. Viollet-le-Duc, in « kind—be it in art, scisnce, or political economy, each | ft bed-rooms. A complete set of apartments, 
of his prejudices, cannot refrain from praising | heving to take its turn of development and change. probably for the owner and his wife, was 
arranged on the ground- 
——— = = =a floor. The bed-room - 
H was probably that o 
GARDEN the lady; the bed was 
c raised ae cur- 
tains partly divided it 
g from the room, and the 
. _ ‘aia age: ce t mH @6©=. aleove in which the bed 
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was placed was about 
22 English feet by 13 
feet. A private passage 
led from one bed-room 
to the other, and the 
communication with the 
dath-room L was equally 


Ht ) aera soca lf : a private. At J was a 
liz Tl private sitting-room or 
-- face eabinet,at K the ward. 
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I HALL . robe. M was another 
ne) — eer | a, get ee 
mM ” I it was necessary to pass 
Hi to reach a small ora- 
: = aos M tory at O. At Y was 
ba 
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another bed - chamber. 
és Y * 9 The two bed.rooms were 


ae approached through an 
3 aute-chamber at OD, 
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Pia. 5. A Nobtleman’s House in the Rue Newve des Petits Champs: End of Seventeenth Century. understood. In differen 
T, V, and W—Kitchen Offices; _ {S—Conch-houses, parts of France some of 
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the chateaux of the time still remain unaltered, or 
where the large apartments have been subdivided 
it is easy to distinguish the additions, An 
enormous pps re wager a o ei 
entrance to a set of pri apartments ; 
lofty room, with a fireplace and large windows. 
The door to my lord’s rooms was on one side, the 
door to those of my lady was on another. The 
bed-rooms were used as living-rooms on ordinary 
occasions ; only on extraordinary occasions were 
the great reception-rooms and the great dining- 
room used. In the descriptions extant of Ver- 
sailles and Whitehall it is the antechamber in 
which courtiers met, and of which the most 
frequent mention is made. At that time,* a bed- 
room, or even a dressing-room, though it had its 
annexes, such as asmall cabinet or stady, a room 
for the wardrobe and often an oratory, was not 
encumbered with washing or bathing accessories 
or indeed with many of those things now indis- 
pensable to the toilette of even ordinary people. 
“For a thousand years,” has said Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, with some exaggeration, “there was 
not @ man or woman in Europe that ever took a 
bath.”+ Some ladies even in the Great Age 
took warm baths; the cold bath system actually 
taken is a habit solely of our own time,—and 
principally confined to this country. The sani- 
tary condition of the palaces, hétels, and smaller 
houses of Western Europe two hundred years 
ago can neither be imagined nor described at the 
present day. Courtiers, attendants, domestic 
servants, parasites high and low, were not pro. 
vided with separate sleeping accommodation. 
The huge mansardes in which afterwards so 
many small rooms were fitted up, were origi- 
nally mere waste spaces; the cooks and 
kitchen servants slept over, around, or within 
their kitchen, jast as the grooms slept over, or 
more often within, theirstable. The body-servants 
found the best lodging they could in the set of 
apartments devoted to their particular masters 
and mistresses. In default of any systematic 
arrangements, even gentlemen were accustomed 
to “se mettre a leur aise” t in the wide open 
corridors of a chateau or an hétel. The great 
Gallery of Versailles is known to have been 
habitually used in this manner. There were no 
drains; Patte, a hundred years after, published 
plans and sections showing how such novelties 
could be introduced into private residences. The 
refuse and dirty water oozed away through a 
“conduite” into a well, built of rough stones with. 
out mortar; and filtered through the interstices 
to earth. Holes in back-yards, in the corners of 
passages, even in the inner wallsof inhabited build. 
ings, communicated with untrapped cesspools in 
the very basement itself. Sach things—remnants 
and records of the good old time—may still be 
seen in the castles of royal France, and, unless 
we are much mistaken, in some of the great and 
even regal homes of this country. 
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it has been applied (as at Canterbury, Cater. 
ham, the Government Works on Shooter’s-hill, 
and elsewhere, under Mr. Homersham; aad 
wore recently at the Colne Valley Waterworks, 
under Mr. Bateman) upon a large scale, and 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Dr. Clark’s process consists in adding to water 
containing bi-carbonate of lime a dae propor- 
tion of lime that has been deprived in the lime- 
kiln of the carbonic acid that made it chalk. 
This lime, as recommended by Dr. Clark, and, es 
used in the cases of its application just referred 
to, being first slaked in the usual way, is dissolved 
as far as may be, in what is called the “ lime- 
water tank,” and the strong lime-water thus 
formed is introduced in a perfectly clear state 
to the water to be softened in proportion 
(ordinarily eight or ten per cent.) to ite strength 
and the quantity of bi-carbonste in the water 
to be treated. 

The immediate effect of this is, that a propor. at is 
tion of the carbonic acid of the latter flies into | one end of which a pair of small service cisterns 
combination with the invisible lime of the clear | respectively receive and 
lime-water, and the two become visible in crys- | portions the water to be 
tals of carbonate of lime or chalk; while the loss | water for softening it. 
of this proportion of carbonic acid redaces the | fitted with floate, maintain a constant and equal 
heretofore invisible bi-carbonate also into visible head of pressure on their respective discharging 
carbonate of lime. Their chemical relations are | valves, and the opening or closing of these valves 
such that 2 lb. of carbonate of Jime or chalk will is controlled beneath the cisterns by an arm 
be formed by 9 oz. of lime introduced by the | actuated by a float in the mixing-tank. The 
lime.water. The chalk thus formed is infinitely | water in the mixing-tank being, by the regularity 
fine, and many hours are required for its com-| of the continuous filtration » kept ata 
plete precipitation; accordingly, where large | uniform level, or with but slight variation, 
quantities of water are required correspondingly | little agitation 
large reservoirs are needed, not only for the mix. | charge of the 
ing, but for a supply of cleared water for use | above its surface; therefore, to 
while the subsidence of the day’s mixing is going | chemical action, agitation is given by 
on, The removal from time to time of the | sir pumped by a email air-pump in the 
accumulation of precipitated chalk is attended | engine-room, and led by @ gas-pipe 
with some trouble, bat it may be utilised by | mixing-tank. This serves also to 
burning for a fresh supply of lime. That this | saspended chalk from , and 
process has not been applied to the treatment of | being carried forward to the filters 
river waters is due chiefly to the very much | the engine.room were nearer, another 
longer time required, in the presence of —— agitation could have been adopted, but 
and other organic matter in the water, for the | very effective, and in the case of 
fine crystals of chalk to precipitate thoroughly, if | organic matters the air so pumped in 
indeed that thoroughness be attainable at all in | the purification by virtue of the oxygen. 
such waters. At Banstead Asylum the filter-floor 

We can well imagine that the filtration of | the level of the ground, in order to 
river water under treatment by Clark’s process | water to be softened being led to the 
would be attended, practically, with insurmoant- | vice cistern from a low-level supply 
able difficulty, since the accumulation of the | ing the boiler-house. For filtering 
chalk in the filter-beds of a water company | gallons, four filtering-machines are 
would shortly check the filtration ; and it does| three are found sufficient for g 
not appear that any other method of filtration | time. These average 2,000 gallons of water each 
has hitherto been able to cope successfally with | per hour, and each contains rather less than 
this difficalty. It has no doubt occurred to many | seventy square feet of filtering surface, pre- 
that (the actual softening of the water, the; sented in six-and-twenty discs of 22 in. in 
chemical operation, being brs rapid) the cost of | diameter, disposed vertically, and between each 
the works might be redaced, and the process | pair of which is a water-space of the same 
made available even for private houses, could an | diameter, and 1 in. in thi 
efficient filtering apparatus be provided so as to | chalky water from the mixing-tank above. The 
admit of a continuous treatment and supply of | water-space is a circular open centre in an up- 
softened and filtered, water. The cost and | right iron frame, 25 in. in width, and of the same 
trouble of ridding the apparatus and its filter. | depth; and having in one or both of ite upper 
ing media of the slime of chalk has no doubt | corners a hole of about 2 in, in diameter, one of 
been the main cause of our want of @ better | these, by means of smaller holes, 
acquaintance with Dr. Clark’s process. with the open centre or water-space. The 

Mr. Porter, however, bas, we hope, sur. | filtering-chamber is of similar form and dimen 
mounted this difficulty by adapting a filtering sions to the water-space frame; but where 
apparatus of a very compact character by means | one has an open, the other solid 
of which he utilises the precipitate of carbonate | This ceatre has on both faces narrow 
of lime itself as the sole mediam of filtration ; | grooves ranging from the centre to 
and, although in the cases we bave illustrated | 22 in. in diameter noticed above. 
the Porter-Clark process has been applied to! Over this fil 
economising in the outlay for plant and 
building in treating the pure hard waters |towel-horse) a cloth of superior quality 
from deep wells, he expects shortly to prove cotton twill having worked in it holes to cor- 
that no more effective or purer mediam of | respond with the 2-in. holes through the upper 
filtration could be desired in dealing with the corners of both water-space frames and filtering. 


water of rivers. 

The three examples we give serve to show the | and filtering-chambers with cloths are pressed 
adaptability of the Porter-Clark process to cir- | closely and tightly together by a powerful end- 
cumstances, and are very suggestive, particularly 
for industrial purposes, on premises where space | holes become, collectively, 2-in. 
could not be afforded for carrying out the process | of the length of the “battery,” the channel 
of Dr. Clark in the usual way; at the same time | the one side admitting ite chalky 
it should be said that, in two of the cases illus- 
trated, space was available, and the process 
would have been carried out in the ordinary way | mixing-tank above it, it can only 
as at Canterbury and Caterham, but the Porter. | the 
Clark process was found to involve much less | radiating 
outlay in plant and building, while it occupied | ou 
one-fourth of the space. At Banstead Asylum, 
lately built for the county of Middlesex, the | desired, its iow may be 
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THE PORTER.CLARK PROCESS FOR 
PURIFYING AND SOFTENING WATER. 


Berore proceeding to describe the Porter- 
Clark process, of the application of which, on a 
tolerably large scale, we give illustrations, it may 
be well todescribe shortly the not-too-well-known 
process of Dr. Clark for the purification and 
softening of water ; and the more eo that, in the 
sense in which purification is popularly under. 
stood, Dr. Clark’s process has been hitherto 
altogether dormant. 

It was so long ago as 1841 that the late Dr. 
Clark, Professor of Chemistry at the University 
of Aberdeen, patented the very beautiful and 
simple process of throwing out lime by means 
of lime, and which he entitled “ A new meth<d 
of rendering certain Waters [the water of the 
Thames being among the number] less impure, 
and less hard, for the supply and use of mana- 
factories, villages, towns, and cities.” Certainly, 
up to the present time the water of the Thames 
bas not been rendered less impure nor less hard 

by the process of Dr. Clark, and we are not 
indeed aware of ite having been applied any- 
where to the treatment of river waters. To the 
softening of the hard and pure waters of the 


* The state and half-stste “lever” of Louis XIV., as 
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wae tee to have been cal led  “* Couches.” 
Seep The Sanctity of Dirt,” in the Contemporary quantity of water thus treated is 60,000 gallons, | ball-cock. At Banstead and Chartham this 
$ ies nomen teams ”" in the “Di and at the Kent County Asylam, at Chartham, | second or outlet channel is not provided; the 
py ot ; © nw Seen = it is 50,000 gallons daily, at rate, con. | several filtering-chambers the filtered 
page 163 (vol. vi.), which is not, we are fain to believe, | “muoasly, of 5,000 gallons per hoor in the one | water into 2 Sone somes 3 whenoe it is 
exaggerated, case, and 6,000 per hour in the other. For | conducted to the tank beneath the floor. 
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ing vegetab’ 
for it is agreeable 
tinuously filtering through the decomposing ac- 
cumaulations of weeks and months, but through 
a — of extreme purity constantly re. 
ne 


soft water, free from all impurity, 
ves cleanliness, comfort, and economy. 


The cost of the apparatus or plant of the | every 


Porter-Clark inclusive of all charge for 
patent right, has been nearly 8001. at Banstead, 
and somewhat over 7001. at Chartham, in both 
cases exclusive of the cost of the building ; and 
if we may judge from the third example illus- 
trated, it would not appear that a special 
building of a costly character is at all necessary. 
It will be seen that at Mr. Dancan’s Works the 
lime-water and mixing-tanks are placed upon the 
roof of the engine-house, and the chalky water 
led to the filtering-machines in a, room below. 
In the frost and short days of winter some incon. 
venience may be where the tanks are 
not under cover, and the ordinary vicissitudes of 
weather would appear to bespeak a shelter of 
some kind 


The cost of working the process in the quan- 
tities named is said to be less than 1id. per 
thousand gallons. While thus applied, as in the 
examples before us, to thousands of gallons per 
hour, we are glad to learn that Mr. Porter is 








THE FONT IN THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH, BREDA, HOLLAND. 
We have from time to time had occasion to 


y 
cathedral, of Breda, in North Brabant. It is 
not our intention now to give any descriptive 
account of this edifice, but simply to call 
attention of our readers to the remarkable font 
which forma such a beantifal feature 


executed a very few 


years previously to the 
ae sp which we must remind aeuins 


well a architect can take a hint from a 
work in one style and tranelate it into another. 
The appearance of the font at Breda is 


gueatly injured by the destruction of the figure 
group of figures which formerly filled the 
large tabernacle or niche forming ita cover. In 
the font of Bois-le-Duc this space is occupied b 
tation of St. John baptising our 5 
and it is highly probable that the same subject 
here also represented. 
The crane for lifting, or rather sliding, off the 
cover of the font also exists, and bears a strong 


resemblance to that at Bois-le-Duc, making | ®P 


allowance for the difference in the dates of the 
two examples. With this, however, ail com- 
parison ends, for the beantifal baptistery screens 
and other interesting articles of farniture which 
exist in the latter church have here all been 
destroyed, and even the font itself is neglected 
and unused. Wedo not wish to suggest that 
any attempt should be made to restore this 
beautiful example of charch farniture, as we 
feel that this could not be satisfactorily done ; 


yy | but we do plead that it should be carefully pre. 


served, and that the building in which it stands 
should not be allowed to fall into the state of 
neglect and decay which is a disgrace to all con- 
nected with it. As an example of this, we may 
mention that owing to years of neglect the 
beantifal central lantern of this church had to 
be destroyed. Probably, a few pounds spent 
fifty years in mending the lead work woald 
have made it secure for centuries. We are glad 
to see that the tower, which is the property of 
the town, has at last been attended to, and the 
fine monument of William III. of Nassau has 
been under the direction of the well- 
known architect, Mr. Caypers. 

In a former number we have given a drawing 
of this monument. 








THE WORKS AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


give it place, though we are unable to admit the 
correctness of the first sentence :— 

“The paragraph on page 1216 of the Builder 
isin error. All old drains and all tainted subsoil 
are being removed from the basement of Marl- 
borough House, Alli drains are also removed and 
new drains are constructed, externally ; all sink- 
pipes pass into external traps 
lated. All timber floors are being taken up, and 
the ground surface examined, cleansed, and 


: 


.| must suppose that this was a 


so aa to fill up round the new pipe drain.” 
Toe 

case, and are quite satisfied to leave the matter 

in the competent hands which, as we now koow, 

have the direction of it. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tue twelfch winter exhibition of sketches and 
studies at the gallery of this society is in reality 
more of a “ sketch and study” exhibition than is 
the case with some other collections now open 
under a similar title. Unfortunately the num- 
ber of studies that are of any particular interest 
is limited ; the more so that some of the leading 
contributors exhibit nothing of importance. Mr. 
Linton’s figure of a rather thick-waisted lady 
(82), or a lady in a costume which gives her that 
pearance, is a fine study of colour, no doubt, 
and has individuality of character, but it cer- 
tainly does not show the best intellectual quali- 
ties of his art, and the title, * Hesitation,” is a 
mere name for the drawing,—there is no indica- 
tion of its being a special study of the expression 
of that particular mental state. Mr. Collier is 
represented by two small sketches, which do 
not exhibit his usual power. Mr. Hine’s four 
small drawings are also much slighter than he 
usually sends even to the winter exhibition, but 
are exceedingly interesting as i the 
artist’s method of working out in the first in- 
stance those beautifal scuth-country scenes 
which he treats, in their finished form, 
with such an unusual combination of realism 
with delicate aérial effect. As we have before 
said, we decidedly prefer that exhibitions which 
profess to consist of sketches should keep to* 
their réle ; we do not complain in this exhibition 
of drawings being rough and unfinished, but of 
their being also weak and comparatively un- 
interesting. All the stadies by Mr. Hugh Carter 
are, however, more or less interesting and ex- 
pressive ; the sentiment and treatment of figures 


upon that of Israels; but though not rising to 
the height of his model, the artist, on the other 
hand, has escaped mere plagiarism : he gives his 
own feeling (a placid and quiet one), and his 
own method of handling, to the figures who 
inhabit his interiors. Another very clever 
figure study is that by Mr. mour Lucas, 
entitled “Not Done Yet” (72), the article to 
which the words apply being one of those long- 
tailed coate of coloured cloth in which Mr. Lucas 
has clad a good many figures of men of the olden 
time, and which we now see in the state of 
preparation at the hands of a tailor of the 
period. Mr. Harry Johnson contribates several 
interesting broadly-treated drawings described 
as “from natare,” by which we conclude we are 
to understand that they are executed on the 
spot. Of these “A Sussex Cottage” (167) is 
very picturesque. Near this is a single small 
dark drawing, fall of originality of feeling, though 
very alight in handling, by Israels, and entitled 
“A Peasant’s Home” (168). It is a strange, 
almost weird, little drawing of a hut under dark 
trees, and a figure seated by the low door, about 
the opening of which two white doves are flat. 
tering, making two gleams of light in the dark 
shadow. Mr. Gregory’s “‘ St. George” (256) is 
a fine and pathetic atady of a head life-size, 
we can see no mene og ite title; and 

Mrs. E. Murray has two Eastern figure. 
in one of which, “ Maly Seedi Ben 

Ali sitting for his Portrait” (305), there is con- 
siderable humour. Mr. ’s small sketch 


Sore Thawses” (963), 
is in the main a study of dock-leaves and other 
. Mr. Towneley Green’s little 





wild vegetation 
miniatare pictares (for such they really are), 
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tation in the steam boilers and the miles of hot- 
water pipes is thus removed, and a consequent 
saving of fuel effected, while for laundry and 
other purposes soft water, free from all impurity, 
gives cleanliness, comfort, and economy. 

The cost of the apperatus or plant of the 
Porter-Clark process, inclusive of all charge for 


cases exclusive of the cost of the bi 3 and 
if we may judge from the third example illus- 
trated, it would not appear that a i 
building of a costly character is at all necessary. 
It will be seen that at Mr. Dancan’s Works the 
lime-water and mixiog-tanks are placed upon the 
roof of the engine-house, and the chalky water 
led to the filtering-machines in a room below. 
In the frost and short days of winter some incon. 
venience may be expected where the tanks are 
not under cover, and the ordinary vicissitudes of 
weather would appear to bespeak a shelter of 
some kind. 

The cost of working the process in the quan. 
tities named is said to be less than 14d. per 
thousand gallons. While thus applied, as in the 
examples before us, to thousands of gallons per 
hour, we are glad to learn that Mr. Porter is 
prepared to adapt his apparatus to the scale of 
domestic requirements in private establishments. 








THE FONT IN THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH, BREDA, HOLLAND, 


We have from time to time had occasion to 
formerly the 

cathedral, of Breda, in North Brabant. It is 
not our intention now to give any descriptive 
account of this edifice, but simply to call the 
attention of our readers to the remarkable font 
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THE BUILDER. 


similar character which are to be found in the 
neighbourhood. The exact date of this fine 
piece of church farnitare is not 


and composition is thoroughly Gothic, 
the detail is quite Italian in character. 
can be little doubt that the 
the font at Breda was borrowed 
the splendid Gothic example at Bois-.le- 
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style and tranelate it into another. 

of the font at Breda is 
ured by the destruction of the figure 
group of figures which formerly filled the 
large tabernacle or niche formiug its cover. In 
the font of Bois-le-Duc this space is occupied by 
tation of St. John baptising our Lord, 
and it is highly probable that the same subject 
here also represented. 

The crane for lifting, or rather sliding, off the 
cover of the font also exists, and bears a strong 
resemblance to that at Bois-le-Duc, making 
allowance for the difference in the dates of the 
two examples. With this, however, ail com. 
parison ends, for the beantifal i 
and other interesting articles of furniture which 
exist in the latter church have here all been 

, and even the font itself is neglected 
and unused. Wedo not wish to suggest 
any attempt should be made to restore this 
beautiful example of church farniture, as we 
feel that this could not be satisfactorily done ; 
but we do plead that it should be carefully pre. 
served, and that the building in which it stands 
should not be allowed to fall into the state of 
neglect and decay which is a disgrace to all con- 
nected with it. As an example of this, we may 
mention that owing to years of neglect the 
beantiful central lantern of this charch had to 
be destroyed. Probably, a few pounds spent 
every fifty years in mending the lead work woald 
have made it secure for centuries. We are glad 
to see that the tower, which is the property of 
the town, has at last been attended to, and the 
fine monument of William I[I. of Nassau has 
been i under the direction of the well- 
known architect, Mr. Caypers. 

In a former number we have given a drawing 
of this monument, 
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THE WORKS AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 
We have received the following communica- 


tion from Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., and gladly | figure 


give it place, though we are unable to admit the 
correctness of the first sentence :— 

“The paragraph on page 1216 of the Builder 
isin error. All old drains and all tainted subsoil 
are being removed from the basement of Marl- 
borough Honse. All drains are also removed and 


new drains are constructed, externally ; all sink. | period. 


pipes pass into external traps externally venti- 
lated. All timber floors are being taken up, and 
the ground surface examined, cleansed, and 
covered by 3 in. of Portland lime concrete. 
These floors will be free from any refuse under. 
neath, and will be fully ventilated. Where the 
old drains have been removed new clean gravel 
is substituted, and the surface then concreted. 
The entire basement is, in fact, being examined, 
freed from tainted material, and is also being 
concreted. The old lead soil-pipes are being 
removed, and new solid 10 lb. lead pipes sabsti- 
tuted ; every soil-pipe trap is being ventilated, 
and the external drains are ventilated at six 
an ee being carried well above the 


Mr. J. Teylor, of the Office of Works, bas 
charge of the works. There are about seventy 
men, masons, bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, 
and labourers, employed, under competent clerks 
of works,—and foremen never absent. 

On behalf of bis Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, and with the assent of the Office of 
Works, I have inspected the plans, and from time 
to time inspect the works and communicate with 
Mr. Taylor, as may be necessary. The word ‘all’ 
is, I see, repeated many times; but I wish to 





that | Tepresen’ 














the old soil, on which fresh earth was laid, 
so an to fill up round the new pipe drain.” We 
must suppose that this was a quite exceptional 
case, and are quite satisfied to leave the matter 
in the competent hands which, as we now koow, 
have the direction of it. 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tue twelfth winter exhibition of sketches and 
stadies at the gallery of this society is in reality 
more of a “ sketch and study” exhibition than is 
the case with some other collections now open 
under a similar title. Unfortunately the num. 
ber of studies that are of any particular interest 
is limited ; the more so that some of the leading 
contributors exhibit nothing of importance. Mr. 
Linton’s figure of a rather thick-waisted lady 
(82), or a lady in a costume which gives her that 
appearance, is a fine study of colour, no doubt, 
and has individuality of character, but it cer- 
tainly does not show the best intellectual quali- 
ties of his art, and the title, “ Hesitation,” is a 
mere name for the drawing,—there is no indica- 
tion of ita being a special stady of the expression 
of that particular mental state. Mr. Collier is 
ted by two small sketches, which do 
not exhibit his usual power. Mr. Hine’s four 
small drawings are also much slighter than he 
usually seods even to the winter exhibition, but 
are exceedingly interesting as showing the 
artist’s method of working out in the first in. 
stance those beautifal south-country scenes 
which he treats, in their finished form, 
with such an unusual combination of realism 
with delicate aérial effect. As we have before 
said, we decidedly prefer that exhibitions which 
profess to consist of sketches should keep to* 
their réle ; we do not complain in this exhibition 
of drawings being rough and unfinished, but of 
their being also weak and comparatively un- 
interesting. All the studies by Mr. Hugh Carter 
are, however, more or less interesting and ex- 
pressive ; the sentiment and treatment of figures 
of rustic life are obviously in some degree founded 
upon that of Israels; but though not rising to 
the height of his model, the artist, on the other 
hand, has escaped mere plagiarism : he gives his 
own feeling (a placid and quiet one), and his 
own of ing, to the figures who 
inhabit his cottage interiors. Another very clever 
study is that by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
entitled “Not Done Yet” (72), the article to 
which the words apply being one of those long- 
tailed coats of coloured cloth in which Mr. Lucas 
has clad a good many figares of men of the olden 
time, and which we now see in the state of 
preparation at the hands of a tailor of the 

i Mr. Harry Johnson contributes several 
interesting broadly-treated drawings described 
as “ from nature,” by which we conclude we are 
to understand that they are executed on the 
spot. Of these “A Sussex Cottage” (167) is 
very picturesque. Near this is a single small 
dark drawing, fallof originality of feeling, though 
very slight in handling, by Israels, entitled 
“A Peasant’s Home” (168). It is a strange, 
almost weird, little dra of a hut under dark 














1252 THE BUILDER. 
“ The Drawing-master” and “ Under the Yew. THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOTHIC 
tree” (320, 855), are very charming, the former ARCHITECTURE. 
i Mr. Aumonier sends a really fine oe wi ie esl 


especially. 
lan 


dscape - : 
into Night” (253); there is great solemnity 


of feeling in this. Mr. Ward's little interior 


with figures, “The Inn at Dinan” (245) ; Mr. 
Edwin Bale’s “The Curé,” (222); Mr. Wim- 
peris’s large and powerful eketch called “Showery 
Weather” (191) ; and one 

Mr. Andrew C. Gow, in particular “ The Last of 
the Old Squires” (238), are among things that 
catch the attention. The second sereen contains 
a coloured study for an illustration for the 
Ohristmas number of the Graphic, by Mr. C. 
Green, “The Children’s Faney Ball” (341),— 
a procession of children in fanciful costumes, 
arranged on one plane in a “ decorative” 
manner. This is a pretty joke: under it, on the 
same screen, are two drawings for another 
illustrated publication, which are “no joke at 
all in any sense, although they are contributions 
toa, or rather to the, comic paper : these are two 
original drawings by Mr. Tenniel for the car. 
toons of France standing over the remains of 
Thiers (“the broken link”), and that more 
recent one, “ Tightening the Grip,” which must 
be fresh in the memory of our readers. We 
should be disposed to call these the finest works 
in the room, both in intensity of feeling and 
power of drawing: in regard to the latter 
quality, the figure of the struggling Tark is 
really remarkable, especially when we consider 
the short time which circumstances allow for the 
stady of such a drawing as this, which has to be 
almost improvised to meet the interest of the 
moment, 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Tux Albert Hall was the scene of an interest- 
ing musical entertainment on Tuesday evening 
last, when Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio, 
“ Joseph,” was produced for the first time in 
London before a very large aud attentive audi- 
ence. The new work was very well, we might 
say enthusiastically, received, several move- 
ments being re-demanded ; and the composer, 
who appeared before the andience at the close of 
the performance, was received with much ap- 
plause and cheering. As in other works by the 
game composer, there is in “Joseph” a great 
deal of highly-picturesque suggestion of “‘ local 
colour”; as in the instromenta!l introduction 
representing the pastoral life, the quaint music 
which accompanies the approach of the caravan 
of Ishmaelites, and (in « similar spirit) that in 
which the arrival of Jacob and the brethren in 
the sent by Joseph is indicated, where 
we hear the tinkling of the wagon-bells as they 
approach. The effect of these and other effec. 
tive and piquant bits of orchestral colouring will be 
imagined by those who know the composer's suc. 
cess in this way in other works ; but the oratorio 
contains matter of higher interest than this, 
and some of the solos and choruses are marked 
by great becuaty; that which produced most 
effect on the audience (partly due to the 
impassioned singing of Mr. Lloyd) was Renu. 
ben’s air, “Let us not kill him.” The 
whole scene of the transaction with the 
Isbmaelites is as dramatic in effect as if it were 
@ scene from a “serious opera,” and hardly re. 
quires the scene-painter’s aid for music which is 
80 vivid in its characterisation. The scene (for 
so it may be termed) in which Pharaoh relates 
his two dreams, is another 
















study, “Before the Daylight deepens 


or two drawings of 




















Ar the ordinary fortnigh 
Association, on the 7th inat., Mr. Bowes A. Paice, 
president, in the chair, the i 
were elected members,—viz., Messrs. A. Burnell 
Smith, F. J. J. Whitwell, B.C. Newmarch, E. 
Marsland, H. W. Booth, E. A. Mason, J. P. Cutts, 
F. Baldwin, W. F. Keen, BE. H. Abbott, H. Rose, 
H. Ainsworth, C. C. Wilson, F. Burrows, and 
W. J. Essex. Five nomivations for member- 
ship were read. 

The President said it would anes 
that, at the opening conversazione i 
tion, a namber of drawings by the late Owen 
Jones, presented by his sister, Miss Catherine 

i The Association was 
again indebted to Miss Jones for her kindness in 
reeling te tanagannhatir ee 
which he (the President) was quite sure that 
they would award their thanks by acclamation. 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson then read a paper, the 
subject of meer gt pie ea 
Architecture,” prefacing it by saying 
of what he was about tu read had already been 
published in a magazine,* although there was a 
good deal which he had not published before. 
The more proper title for the paper would rather 
have been ‘‘ The Development of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” Of course on such a subject, about 
which people had i last 


fF 
= 
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space. 
He had been mainly indebted, as any one who 
studied the subject must be indebted, to Viollet- 
le-Dac. Mr. Stevenson went on to remark that 
although Evgiand and France developed each 
her own forms of Gothic arohitecture,—similar 
advances being made independently in both 
countries about the same time, as is the case at 
present in astronomy and other sciences,—the 


style was imported into Englend already some. | i 


what advanced. Its first appearance was in 
France, and there, from the more logical 
character of the people, less tolerent of compro- 
mise than we are, ite development can beat be 
traced. It from an imitation of the build- 
ings whieh the Romans during several centuries 
of occupation, with their faculty of giving their 
conquered provinces not only their 


bat their manners, had left everywhere through. | large, 


out Gaal, in their own round-arched style, 
palaces, baths, aqueducts, brid.zes, basilicas, and 
villas or country houses like villages, consisting 
of straggling agglomerations of buildings one 
story high connected by covered colonnades for 
country residence and the cultivation of the soil. 
After a century or two of pillaging excursions, 
the German barbarians settled in the land. 
About the middie of the sixth century the 
Franks had occupied the whole country except 
part of Languedoc held by the Visigoths, the 


east held by the Burgurdians, and Brittany, | 


which was not conquered. When with rising 
civilisation churches or monasteries and towns 


began to be built, architecture had to begin at | ‘ 


the beginning again. Roman buildings remained 
everywhere, but no one knew how they had 
been constructed. These in their new buildings 
the people copied as well as they could, making 
up for mi construction lining them 
inside with marble and gaudy ting. When 
they began to build churches they attempted a 
reproduction ee basilicas, or halis 
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south of France this was attempted,—without 
the use of wood,—by a plain wagon-vaalt, as it 
is called, from being like the cover of a long 
wagon stretched on half hoops. This vault they 
covered with solid masonry, in the ordinary form 
of a roof, But for this a round arch was very 
unsuitable; a pointed one saved weight on the 
apex, and had less thrust. And, wherever they 
got the idea, whether out of their own heads, 
which is not impossible, or through Venice from 
the East, where the pointed arch seems to have 
been used continually since the time of the 
* Nearly two yearsago. Inthe Builder for January 15, 
1876 (vol. xxxiv., p. 62), we quoted the latter portion 
“<The Arehitectore of the 


ightly meeting of this | pointed 
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The West Brighton Estate comprises so\ae 
forty or fifty acres, and extends for the third of 
a mile along the sea front. It also bas a wide 
branch ranning northwards up the middle of the 
Stanford Estate, which is called the Drive, and 
consists of an avenue of noble width, on each 
side of which are gardens and a private road to 
the houses that are planned to be built. 

The features of this estate are the well- 
kept lawns that lie between the main road and the 
sea. These are laid out with terrace walke and 
level grass plats with evergreen shrubberies and 
a wealth of floral beauty. The owners of the 
estate deserve praise for their largeness of views 
in providing these for the enjoymert of 
their tenants and the adornment of their land. 
These lawns, the “ Queen’s Gardens” as they 
are called, are kept in order and laid out by Mr. 
Mills, the gardener to the estate, whose con- 
servatory at the top of the Second Avenue and 
extensive nurseries near the Cliftonville Station 
are worth a visit. 

The estate is now nearly covered with build. 
ings. At first, two terraces were built by the 
owner, from the designs of Mr. Knowles. Mr. 
Wheeler succeeded him as architect, and some 
parts of the estate were re-arranged. The 
avenues were then laid out, running north from 
the sea front to Church-road. The first avenue 
at the eastern extremity was taken by Mr. J. T. 
Chappell, of Westminster, the well-known con- 
tractor, and Mr. Stenning, and who had already 


built the front terrace. The firat avenue is laid | 


out in terrace houses, alternately in blocks and 
in groups of three or more, Nearly ali of these 
are completed. The second avenue has been 
devoted to villa residences, either singly or in 
pairs or groups, and is filled up. The buildings 
in this avenue are, with one or two excepsions, 
trom the designs of Mr. Wheeler, who, by the 
way, seems to have become owner as well as 
architect. They are all of gault bricks, and are 
plain, unpretending houses, internally convenient. 

In the centre is the Drive, on the corner of 
which is the large building originally commenced 
as @ residence for Mr. Albert Grant, and now 
occupied by “ Prince’s Club.” The whole of the 
east side of this avenue has been taken by Mr. 
Ockenden, who is rearing a numberof mansions, 
two of which are ready for occupation. The 
other side of the avenue is taken by Mr. Chap- 


pell, who is also the owner of the terraces in ¢)..,,° ee fang a ae mean 


eourse of erection on the frontage as a con. 


tinuation of the two terraces already referred to, medal, George H. Reyner; 2nd, silver 


These new terraces are more attractive in ex- 
ternal finish as well as on an improved scale of 
internal accommodation. 

Next to the Grand Avenue is the third avenue, 
which the owners of the estate intend to reserve 
exclusively for detached residences, three or 
four of which are already built and occupied. 

The next avenue is the fourth, the western 
boundary of which extends to the rear of the 
gardens of the houses on the east side of Albany 
Villas, and is thus the western extremity of the 
estate. Nearly all the land is taken in this 
avenue, which thus far shows the erection of 


semi-detached houses of considerable size. All. 


the honses on this estate are built with white 


facing britks, almost exclusively from the | 


Barham Company, or from Mesers. Crampton, 
at Sevenoaks. So far, the estate having been 
in the hands of but a few large builders, the 
general effect has been scrupulously adhered to, 
and the key-note given by Mr. Knowles’s two 
front terraces has been judiciously retained. 
The estate is ed by Messrs. Asburst, 
Morris, & Co., for the company. It terminates 
on the south side of —\.arch-road, with the ex- 
ception of the drive in the centre, which belongs 
to it, and is intended to cross the railway, and 
ultimately carve round over the Dyke-road and 
a corner of the Downs, and so ran into the 
Preston-road. If this is judiciously managed, a 
grand opportunity may be secured for a public 
park and for detached villas in grounds of con- 
siderable extent. North of the Church-road is 
the Stanford Estate, from the owners of which 
the West Brighton Estate was originally pur. 
chased. This extends far north and east. The 
roads run north in continuation of the avenues 
before alluded to, and are crossed by others 
running east and west. In these a great mis- 
teke has seemingly been made as to the levels, 
which are so considerably below the Drive, that 
it is difficult to see how the h thereto 
is to be attained. Mr. Willett has taken the 
whole of the land on each side of the Drive 
from the north side of Blatchington-road to the 
new railway bridge, and will have to show all 
the skill he poesesses in getting over this difficulty. 


Excepting a cottage, with sharp tile-covered 
roof at eee gables and chimney- 
shafts, erected for Sir Alexander Malet, there 
is as yet nothing attractive in the way of 
building on the Stanford Estate. Upon the 
Drive Mr. Nurcombe is erecting @ group of 
houses from Mr. Church’s designs, and adjoining 
large mansions, which Messrs. 
Spreadborough & Feldwick are building, and 
whicb promise to be attractive. Upon the oppo- 
site corner Mr. Chappell has just finished three 
houses in gault bricks with stone dressings. 
The cost of land on these estates has neces- 
sarily compelled high rents and # large price for 
purchase of freehold. The detached villas vary 
from 4,5001. to about 7,000/., with the exocep- 
tion of one or two larger residences, for which 
far higher prices are asked; and the terrace- 
houses from 3,000l. to 7,0001. The rente are 
from 2501. to 3501. for the moderately-sized 
houses. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZES. 


students of the Royal Academy took place on the 
10th inst., at Burliogton House. Sir Francis 
Grant presided, and distributed the premiums. 
The young lady competitors were received with 
especial applause, and the President, in pre- 
senting one of the prizes, remarked that it was 
not improbable that ere long there would be a 
Ladies’ Academy, of which be hoped the Princess 
| Louise might become the president. The follow- 
| ing is the list :— 
| Historical Painting, gold medal, 25/. scholarship and 
| booke, James Eider Christie; Painting, gold 
| medal (Turner), Allen C, — Painting of a Figure 
| from the Life, silver medal, H. La ee 2 ; Painting 
| of a Head from the Life, silver medal, Blanche Macarthur; 
| extra silver medal, Henry Gibbs ; Copy of an Oil Painting, 
| silver medal, William Walker; Drawing of a Figure from 
the Life, 1st, silver medal, not awarded ; 2ad, silver medal, 
| Chas. Knighton Warren; Drawing of a Bead from the 
| Life, silver medal, Edger Hanley; extra, silver medel, 
| Lewes Will Jackson; Composi in Sculpture, gold 
medal, 25l. scholarship and Thomas Stirling Lee ; 
Design for a Medal, silver medal, not awarded ; Model of 
| Figure from the Life, lst, silver medal, not awarded ; 
| 2nd, silver medal, not awarded; Model of a Statue or 
eo Ist, silver medal, Emmeline Halse; 2ad, silver 
m ’ 





| silver medal, Bernard Evans Ward; 2nd, silver medal, 
| Artbur William Hayes; Drawi 


10%. premium, Richard Alfred Wiili ; Design in Archi- 
tecture, gold , 251. scholarship and books, Edward 
travelling stadentship, 


| Bly Emlyn White; Architectural Drawing, lst, silver 
George 


. vi ' v 
meds, Harriette Bath Grace; Composition and Design 
| of a Figare Pictare, lst, 30/., James Elder Christie ; 2nd, 
|102., Henry Marriott Paget; proxime accessit, Walter 
' Chas. Horsley. 

Sir Francis Grant, in the course of a brief 
| address, said,—It was almost a truism in art that 
|every picture should have a principal light,— 
one special object of attraction on which the eye 
of the spectator could mainly dwell. Bat for 
relief by smaller and inferior lights the chief 
‘light would become a spot in the surrounding 
'gloom. He remembered this first principle of 
art being illustrated by Lord Eldon, the cele- 
brated judge. Lord Eldon possessed a fine 
collection of the ancient masters. Ho was a 
high authority on ail matters of art, and was 
himself no mean artist. The noble lord was 
addressing a young artist, to whom he said, in 
broad Scotch, “Sir, do you know that every 
picture must have a sun?” And the learned 
jadge paused for a reply. The young student 
said, “I presume your p means the 
principal light.” “ Quite 
judge. “ But, sir,” he added, “ you 


have a moon.” The student replied, “I presume 
your lordship means a light, less im- 
t than the first light.” “ Right again,” 


portan’ 

said the judge; and then, turning his keen grey 
eye on the stadent, he said, “ It must also have 
satellites.” Now it had always struck him 


there could not be a more perfect and simple 
Gente Gon aaeealaaaen oo 
posed, the pri t 

the second the light ae ue nah ge 
satellites to enliven the gloom of the picture. 
A picture might have  goc i deal of trath, and 
possibly some taste and refinement, but if it wae 
not carried out on sound principles of art it 
would fail to be attractive. It would be well, 
therefore, for art.students to remember the 
receipt of the celebrated Scotch judge with 
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not awarded; Drawing of a Stetue or Group, Ist, | ; 
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THE DESTINATION AND PRESERVATION 


could be fitly introduced ; or associated with it, 
would not present an alien and anomalous appear. 
ance,—architecture which, though the Cee 
style of all styles, alike Occidental or 0 


in 
of avother age bat of 
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restige, overbearing every artistic 

could have caused their introduction. 
enchant the Piazza Sau Pietro and other lovalities 
of Rome, and the Piace de la Concorde at Paris, 


K. | but it is not with the charms of architecture, but 


the of thi forty centuries of — 
je glory of thirty or H ;r history, 


render this service, service 

the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and latterly, 
to that of Cwsar at Alexandria,—or from which it 
can itself derive increase of delicacy. In London 


cannot tell, buat to 
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ASSISTANT ARCHITECTS’ AND 


DORAUGHTSMEN’S BENEVOLENT SOOIETY. 
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I say, sir, it is a perversion of plain-speaking 
to call it free trade in labour when all men 
are levelled to one standard, and compelled to 
act as such. There would be some show of 
reason about it, on the part of the men (but 
what about the employers ?), if they were all 
equal in their social condition or domestio cir- 
cumstances. Take, say, twenty, or, if you like, 
a hundred workmen, no matter what trade, and 
you will find every one of them differently 
situated. Some may be married, some may be 
single; some of the former may have large 
families depending upon them for support ; some 
may have but a small number, others none ; 
some may be robust, others weakly ; some may 
live a long distance from the neighbourhood 
where employment is to be had, others may be 
living close to it; some may, from ill-health or 
from one of the many vicissitudes attending the 
career of a building artisan in parti 


been but partially employed, and fallen into| world to stand still because the union think ing. A block of buildings in the 


infringe upon the rights of his neighbour, or 
break the law of his country. Aud is a man’s 
labour not his own? I say it advisedly, and 
repeat it emphatically, an Englishmao’s labour 
is his freehold property, and he has, by the laws 
of his country, the undoubted right to dispose of 
it upon any terms that may suit his convenience, 
and no man, or apy number of men, has any 
right to interfere in any way or dictate the 
terms. What would a trade-union representa- 
tive, or one of his constituents, say, if upon 
entering a shop or market to purchase an article 
of merchandise a third party stepped in and 
dictated the terms of the bargain, and claimed a 
share of the proceeds, or forbade the transaction 
altogether if not conducted after his fashion ? 
Again, although I as much as the most in. 








icular, have | labour, are the employers to blame ? 


fatuated partisan of trade unionism, deprecate 
the introduction into this country of 4 
8 e. 


arrears. Then,I say, it is a mockery of the| fit (supported by their laws of protection) to 


principles of free trade in labour to place all| raise the price of labour beyond its market turrets at the angles with low conical 
these upon one level in regard to the bargains value? Let us by all means have, what it is said from his designs; as are the Conservati 
they may make in the labour- market as to|the men have no objection to our having, free house, St, James’s-street; the Carl 
wages or hours, no matter whatever their skill, | trade in Jabour, and we need not fear the result house, Pall-mall, studied from a 


their needs, or opportunities. Then, again, in 
regard to employers,—they, by the same rale, 
are placed in the same groove, no matter what- 
ever their business requirements. 

It will, doubtless, be urged—as it invariably 
is—in reply to arguments such as those here 
pat forth, that there is no law in the book of 
rules which affects, one way or another, any 
workman or employer under any of the circum. 
stances here enumerated, or which places any 
trammels upon free-trade in labour. Bat can that 
be freedom when a tax of 100 per cent. is im- 
posed upon any employer who, from whatever 
cause, is anxious to employ a man, or number of 
men, after the stipulated hours, known as over- 
time, or that he should be called upon to pay 
10d. per hour to a man who is either unwilling 
or unable to earn 7d. or &d., or even less; or, if 
he is disposed to encourage and reward a skilfal 
and industrious workman with an advance upon 
his rate of wages, but is compelled to forbear, 
because of the fear of an immediate demand by 
ail hands to be paid at the advanced rate, or 
risk a strike; or to have billeted upon his pay- 
sheet what is known as a shop delegate, the 
chief part of whose duty is to see that the rules 
of the union are strictly carried out, and, in 
case of any infringement, woe be to the offender, 
who would as surely be tried and punished as if 
he had offended the laws of the country ? 

I say, is it free trade in Jabour when a man, 
fer the privilege of selling his labour, is called 
upon to pay a heavy per-centage in the shape of 
subscriptions to the union? But, it will be said, 
these subscriptions go to the support of the sick 
and burial fund, &c. True, that is one of the 
objects, which of itself is deserving all due 
honour; but is it not patent to those who know 
anything about these matters that the benefit 
society is but secondary in consideration, the 
primary object being the maintenance of the 
etrike-fand? Again, is it free trade in labour 
when a man is compelled to submit to & levy of, 
say one, two, or three shillings per week from 
his earnings (in addition to his weekly subscrip- 
tious), to help in maintaining a strike, to which 
he was entirely opposed, but dare not express 
his convictions; or, may be, a strike in quite a 
different part of the kingdom to where he is 
employed, or ever likely to be? Say, for in- 
stance, a London workman to be levied for a 
strike in Manchester, as in the case of the joiners, 
which strike, or pretence of a strike, has now 
been going on for several months; and the 
London Society joiners, during that time, have 
been taxed at the rate of 25 and some 50 per 
ceut. upon their earnings weekly in support of 
it. Is that free trade in labour ? 

It is time, sir, some voice or pen more pow- 
erful than mine spoke out plainly upon this 
subject. I maintain it is a disgrace to the 
otherwise well-informed British workmen,—the 

building artisans in particular, that they cannot, 
or will not, understand it, as affecting their own 
interesta, leaving out the interests of the 
ewployers, whose interests, in spite of what is 
said to the contrary, are identical with their 
own. I say, where is the boasted independence 
of these? Where the liberty of the subject, so 
frequently flaunted in the face of foreigners, 
when they are told they will be allowed, &., 
&c.? (see the wording of the resolution passed 
at the meeting aforesaid),—as if a man, in o free 
country like Eogland, is not entitled to do what 


of a competition with foreign workmen. 
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OLD MASTERS IN GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 


Siz,—You have done good service in calling | 
attention to the collection of fine pictures ‘by 
old masters in Glasgow University, and Mr. 
Ward deserves praise for proclaiming their value 
and securing proper care being taker of thera in 
futare. 

I suspect, however, he is somewhat mistaken 
in supposing himself to have discovered them. 
They are, no doubt, part of the famous collection 
of Dr. Wm. Hanter (not Henderson), the great 
surgeon and physiologist, bequeathed along with 
his cabinet of Greek coins to Glasgow College, 
and formerly exhibited in the old buildings, 
now a railway station. They were placed in a 
garret, because room could not be found for 
them in the unfinished new university, but are 
mentioned in Murray’s Handbook for Scotland, 
along with pictures by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, G. Kneller (portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton), Murillo, 8. Rosa, &c. 

Let us hope that the munificent gift by Lord 
Bate of 60,0001., to build a central hall for the 
College, will furnish rooms for the proper exhi- 
bition of these art treasures. Viator, 








THE REPAIRS OF OUR PARISH 
CHURCHES. 





repair of our i arches is now apparently made to 
vest, not, as heretofore, in the parishioners, but in the 
<< - seene! oe — being, heldi: 
old, e point has m t as regards the parish 
eburch of All Saints, Lambeth, and I am called upon, 
under threat of a warrant of distress, to psy more 
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Reading-room was given at times to Sir A. 
phar Bate Boyan or mar 
Mr. Smirke. The original mubpiaiben, keener 
and something more, belongs, in trath, 
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greatly esteemed by those who knew him. He 
had travelled much and possessed a cultivated 








AN AQUARIUM AND BATHS FOR NEW 
BRIGHTON, 


ioners, | aq 
Dg » limited free- | sow in course of erection at New Brighton, in 
bank of the M 


B 4 . than . 
Wr tho church. Meee "soe absilien of aioe Sard also included in the buildings, the total cost of 


appsrently saddled the incumbent with s most serious 
octelian festa. It has i 





ved several clergymen 
(myseif get the ber) of the aid of charchwardens, Baths Company. It is ¢ pect 2 that the hotel 


For, as some time ago two churchwardens in this psrish 
hadto pay nearly 1001. deficiency 


in one year's current | portion of the structure, which, when completed, 


ehurch » 1 have found (and 
finding) that no one will either come to tbe Basher vestry | f'inCon ning pred toe one ee i aie 





meeting or take the office of churchwarden. 


: y after 
When I was sppointed to the eleven years ago, Christmas, and the baths and aquarium about 
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failing certain promised su 

childre: ae eee independent] — of about 700/, 

c at i 

it'wee erected: For the last seven years 
i for, and have paid each year, 

owing on current church expenses. There 
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Queen Anne’ Ba ty-office. In 
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which they sit, nor the 

It seems v By aoe therefore, 
of the skilied artisan, should, ition of 
caten, bajieas ao Sambap aol ebtantey toaanede 
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Italian International 
of Pidnde Bieeioeh eal eteeel Wei 
i am organised by an influen- 
tial National Committee, is to be at Milan 
in 1879. The maunici have granted the use 


of an Big ao = for the with ample 
open. space department 
The Commissaire "7 for the United King. 
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A BUILDING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
INSTITUTE. 

Siz,—In your reference to the report of the 

Hemi aape er pecs the ae 
ustry of Paris, you sa “like the 

tino Saslalen Gnabiiecs tehastione walle 

the Parisian workman to his councils.” 

suggests to me the desirability of there being 4 
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improved artisan would be better able to enter 
into the s a eee work, to say 

oO! general advantage that would 
penn Bear ll sewethccpmaee athe mth eee 
the practical. I hope that the readers of the 


Builder will give consideration to this matter. 
Marx H. Jupex, Clerk of Worke. 








FREE LIBRARIES, 


Sin,—At the weekly meeting of the London 
School Board a subject of very great importance 
was very wisely brooght forward, and if carried 
out io the same manner os is in Manchester 

prove a very great boon to the worki 
Classes of this great liz. Free seating 
rooms and libraries having lived five years in 
Manchester, I can bear testimony to the way 
ian which they are yeirentuak and appre. 
ciated by the working people of that great 
industrial city. Mr. Wilks evidently seems to 
have a very good idea of what free libraries 
should be. We can certainly boast of one free 
library in London, and that is situated in Smith- 
street, Westminater, but that is not so comfort- 
able nor is it up to the standard ia any respect of 
what a free library should be as compared with 
those in our vincial towns. A very great 
amount of it is dus to the School Board for 
pulling the wires on this subjeot, but I cannot 
see that the schoolrooms are adapted for this pur. 
pose, for the simple reason that they be 
open from nine in the morning until nine or ten 
at night, and should be well supplied with all 
the London daily and provincial newspapera, a 

supply of books, illustrated pen. perio. 

8, &c., paying particalar attention to making 
the rooms warm and comfortable, and as attrac- 
tive as possible. G. B 











WORM IN BEECH CARVINGS. 


Siz,—Is there any easy effectual method of 
stopping the action of worms on beech without 
damage to delicate carving ? The difficuity seems 
to be that the worms are secreted in the thickest 
of the wood, and no mere sarface appli- 
cation will destroy them. Oreosote, which is 
recommended, would exclade any work from the 
inside of a house for many a day. Would injzo. 
tion of linseed oil, through each of the surface 
holes, be likely to answer? If any reader of 
the Builder has practically succeeded, and will 
give us the benefit of his experience, I am sure 
many who regret to see good,—albeit “ Pagan” 
seventeenth centary,—work tumbling to pieces 
would be much obliged to him. 8. F. 0. 


i 








THE THIRLMERE SCHEME. 


In your article of the 1st inst. you pat very 
clearly your views on the position of the Thirl. 
mere question, and there is perhaps little in 
your statement of the issues involved, as between 
the opposing parties, with which the “ Thirlmere 
Defence Association” would be disposed to find 


fault. 

Will you allow me, however, to observe that 
we conceive that it by not < 1. comes the 

ments against the case o promoters 

bg a one, and finding no one of them of iteelf 
sufficient to prove the necessity for its rejection, 
to pronounce in favour of the project? The 
objections ought to be considered in their cuma- 
lative bearing and force; and one general con. 
sideration is most important, viz., that a much 
stronger case ought to be made out before 
powers are given to convert one of our English 
lakes into a reservoir, than would be 
if the proposition were to occupy some moorland 
valley, where the pecuniary damage to the owners 
should be all that reqaired consideration. In 
short, that the Lake district should be exempt 
from invasion by distant places, until other 
available sources of supply not further from 
home are exhausted. 

What promoters in ordinary cases have to 
show is,— 

let. That an increased supply of water will be 
beneficial to the neighbourhood to which they 


propose to convey it. 


2nd. That the place whence the supply is to | slightly 


drawn will furnish the quantity required. 
8rd. That any deterioration to the value of 
property which may ensue can be reasonably 
by money payments. 
The Association are of opinion that, ia the 
present case, beyond all this, it should be shown 
that the existing needs of water cannot be met, 


z 


inconvenience; and that the burden of proving 
the contrary of this onght not to be thrown on a 
limited number of individuals, who, with a very 
few exceptions, have no interest whatever in the 
matter except such as is common to all En; ish. 
men who are of a moderate amou: ¢ of 
mental culture. Still, they know very well that 
if the case is to be decided according to routine 
methods, that this burden will be thrown on 
es yr — feel confident that nothing bat 
a can prevent such f being 
fally established. : ee 
They conceive, however, that it is not in- 
cambent on them to elaborate any perfect 
scheme in opposition to the one worked out by 
Mr. Bateman; or even to show that as much 
water can be had from any one locality or at as 
cheap a rate, but only that there are various 
places from which sufficient water can be got at 
no unreasonable cost compared with the price 
which other communities have to pay for it. 
In this connexion we think that one considera- 
tion which you are disposed to make light ‘of 
has great weight ; viz., that Manchester acts in 
this undertaking simply as a water company ex- 
pecting a profit, and must see her way to a 
profit, in order to justify her Corporation in 
speculating with the credit of the ratepayers, 
for the benefit of other people. If the nation 
generally are to sacrifice what is a national 
» because water can be obtained from 
Thirlmere than elsewhere, the sacrifice 
will be made simply to increase the revenues of 
one municipal borough. 
A Memper or Taz Derence Association, 





MAIDENHEAD HOSPITAL COMPETITION. 


Siz,—I conld not, of course, read your article 
on the Maidenhead Hospital Competition with. 
out feeling that you had devoted considerable 
attention to the plans, but if you have to allude 
to the matter again there is one point which I 
am sure you will take the opportanity of patting 
right if possible. I have so often insisted on 
the necessity of having windows opposite each 
other in hospital wards that I feel I should have 
neglected a most impcr ant point had I not made 
this provision in my plan. 

I send you a tracing of the plan of the ward 
showing two windowsin the back wall; the 
transverse section shows also a third window in 
the centre (over the roof of the lobby) opening 
close up to the ceiling. Your not having 
noticed these windows is the fault of my 
draughtsman, who, becaase the sills are some- 
what higher, ran the colour (which is parti- 
cularly strong) through the lines, 

Ernest Turner (“ Bezio”). 








CAMBERWELL WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION, 


Sir,— Your correspondent “ Fair Play,” in 
writing about this matter, says that “two or 
three local practitioners were alone asked to 
compete.” This is not quite correct, for I 
neither practise nor reside in the neighbour. 
hood, but, nevertheless, was invited by the 
Board of Guardians to join in the competition ; 
and wy reagzon for declining to do so should be 
sufficiently told by the following extract from 
the “‘ Instructions to Architects” :— 

“The Gaardians will award premiums of 50/. and 25!. 
respectively for the best and second designs, which designs 
are to become the property of the Guaraians; and the 
Guardians reserve to themselves the option of employing 
or not either of the architects whose plans may be 
selected. The architect whose design is selected to be 
carried out by the Guardians will be paid a commission of 
two and a half per cent. on the total cost ; such architect 
to provide all proper plans, specifications, detail drawings, 
supervision necesssry for the fully and perfect! 
carrying out and completion of the several works, as well 
as avy modification of the original plans which may be 
required by the Local Government Board, and attendance 
on that Board and the Board of Gcardians, without any 
extra charge whatever.” H, Saxon SNELL. 


Siz,—Will you again kindly allow me space 
in your valuable journal to express my thanks 
to “Fair Play” for hie letter of sympathy in 
your last week’simpression. At the same time 
he will, I hope, pardon my saying that he is 
in error in res to the competitors 
being all local practitioners, as to my knowledge 
two of them at least, if not more, are not so, 
and are moreover men of good standing in the 


profession. Rost, P. WHELLOCK, 


We understand that it is more than likely that 
the Local Government Board will investigate 











from other sources, without unreasonable cost or 


this matter. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Southport Market.—At a meeting of the Sonth- 
port Town Coancil, on Tuesday evening, the 
markets committee reported that having called 
in Mr. Waterhouse to adjudicate on the twenty- 
five sets of plans submitted in competition for 
the proposed new markets, he had recommended. 
that the premiams be awarded to the authors of 
the following designs, viz.,—Firet premiam, 
“Tron”; second, “Southport”; third, “ Re- 
gardez Moi.” The chairman of the committee 
moved that the recommendations in Mr. Water- 
house’s report be adopted, bat to this an 
amendment was moved to the effect that as the 
instructions as to cost had not been complied 
with, Mr. Waterhouse’s recommendations be not 
adopted. In support of the amendment it was 
arged that neither of the competitors had kept 
within the prescribed limit of cost, bat, accord- 
ing to Mr. Waterhouse, this limit was fixed at. 
too low a figure. The of the 
committee was adopted by a large majority. 

Luton Wesleyan Sunday Schools.—The Bed- 
fordshire Times states that in compliance with 
the request of the trustees, three of the firma of 
architects who sent in plans at the former com- 
petition, onjfthe 3rd inst. sabmitted amended 
plans for the consideration of the trustees. After 
a full comparison of the different sete of draw- 
ings the trustees decided to adopt the plans of 
Mr. J. RB. Brown, of Laton. The schosls are 
estimated to cost from 3,0001. to 4,000/. 








ST. GEORGE-IN.THE-EAST WORKHOOSE . 
AND INFIBMARY. 


Tue Board of Guardians, at their last mest- 
ing, determined to erect new board offices and 
registrar's office upon land opposite the work- 
house; and, in view of the rapidly-increasing 
demand for accommodation at the infirmary, to 
build residences for the assistant medical officer 
and the house steward. 

Mesera. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle were in- 
structed to prepare the plans. 








LEYTONSTONE CHAPEL. 


§1r,—My name sp in last week's Builder as that. 
of the architect of tonstone Baptist Chapel. Will 
you kindly allow me to state that my design is being carried 
out with deductions at the discretion of the contractor, 
and that I am not saperintendiog the works, or in any 
way responsible for them ? James Cvsirz. 








SAVING (?). 


Sir,—We in Rotherham have the advantage 
of a School Board—an economic and self-elected 
one. They have jast accepted tenders for build- 
ing two new schools of 3,5001. and 4,000/. re. 
spectively, to be erected at opposite sites of the 
town. Thinking they required a clerk of works, 
they have agreed to give their already over- 
worked clerk to the Board 11. a week to act as 
clerk of the works. When is he to do it, seeing 
his office duties already require an assistant in 
the shape of his aon? Also, is it necessary that 
a clerk of works should be a jadge of material, 
or manner of work, or be able to measura a plan 
by scale, or measure up work afterwards? As 
this already-overwrought public officer has never 
been connected with the building trade, is it wise 
economy or jastice to ratepayers to appoint an 
amateur ? W. B. 








The Employers and Workmen Act,— 
Difficulties have arisen in enforcing orders for 
wages made under the Employers’ and Work- 
men Act, in consequence of the alteration in 
the law. In a case brought before Mr. Bridge, 
at the Wandsworth Pulice-court, on the 7th inst., 
it appeared that a workman was unable to 
recover his wages, the officers of the court not 
being able to serve a copy of the order, as the 
address of the master was not known. Mr. 
said workmen clamoured for an alteration 
in the law, but the new had rroved to be more 
oppressive than theold. He asked the applicant 
if he could find the employer, to serve 
copy of the order upon him. A question arose 
as to whether the Act allowed the applicant to 


rales, thought there was power. The applicant 
was told to apply to Mr. Paget, who made the 
order. Mr. Bridge remarked that the Act made 
it very hard upon workmen, bot their only 
remedy was to agitate for, the old law to be 
restored. 
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Aintree. - The new Charch of St. Peter,|s 


Aintree, was consecrated on the 20th ult. by the rerun 
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be forthcoming for re 


Bonnybridge.—A new church at Bon: 


N.B., was 
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proposed to build | This 


. The renovation of mtn 
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porches, roof, and ~ 


of Mr. Phipson, the | T 
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Wiscellanen, 

The Models of late Mr. Woble.—At 
the monthly i the Newcastle Town 
Council on the 5th Mr, Stephenson pre. 
sented a of the Lough Gift Committee, 
(ir: lpn) aud the Sect had roomed 
to London and the models of the late 
Mr. Noble, to the Corporation by his 
widow. These gentlemen state that the col- 

lection is of high merit, although not so large as 
that lately presented by Mrs. Lough. The com- 
mittee recommended the acoe~ ance of the hand- 
some offer of Mrs. Noble. The u rooms at 
Elswick Hall can be made # at a trifling 
be ny th eeetuer ra 

e use of the premises 
without » Mr. Stephenson moved that 
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Buried Alive.—An inquest was 
Raven Inn, Welshpool, Mon 
the bodies of 


large quantity of soil had been placed in the 
oven to support the arch while it had undergone 
the process of “turning.’”’ Upon the 

the arch it was necessary to remove the soil 
rom the inside of the oven. Three were 
engaged to do the work. While they were thus 


za 


engaged, the entire brickwork gave way, burying 
them all alive. The first reco was 
that of James Horton, who, some hours, 
was restored to consciousness. bodies of 


Vestry of the parish of St. Anne, Westminster, 
on the motion of Dr. Rogers, seconded by Mr. 


Cooper :— 
“ That this Vi has heard with great that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has eal te forma- 


tion of the yA vor from a to ve apne 
court-road ; that su t a m 
politan improvement, Oak hes bows sielael be a 
necessary improvement for upwards of half 
with and inconvenience to a large body 


loss and 

businesses 
that the re for the 

a oe treet is stated 

finds i toma for buildings for the 
working clase, « ae, Bow ranger end fairly mi: by 
large pots Property comprised witha the linsite of 
Royal Westminster Aquarium.—To keep 


is to be given for them on December 21st. 
Fellow may obtain tickets for a certain number 
of friends. It will take the shape of a Children’s 
Fancy Calico Ball. 
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carried out at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
@ portion of the roof of that hotel is now 
vered with a large conservatory. The struc- 
tare is entirely of glase and iron, and it is built 
on an extonsion ; its location is sach that it opens 
directly ont of the fifth-floor corridor of the 
main edifice, which rises some two stories above. 
A five collection of tropical and rare plants has 
been provided, and the heating appa- 
ratus of the house supplies ample warmth. The 
atory is open to guests of the hotel, and 
farnishes a delightfal resort. 

Building Accident in the City.—On the 
7th inst., Mr. Payne held an izquest at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital concerning the death of 
George Jean, aged 45, of Orescent-place, Hack. 


gE 


erection of some offices opposite the Moorgate. 
street Railway Station, and on the 5th inst. was 
superintending the raising of a large piece of 
stone. When about 30 ft. from the ground the 
cradle, on which the stone was placed canted, 
and the stone fell to the ground, and in its 
descent struck the deceased on the head. He 
was removed to the hospital in an unconscious 
state, and died shortly afterwards. Verdict : 
“ Accidental death.” 

A New Lamp.—A new lamp, called the 
“Orion,” the invention of Mr. Whittle, has just 
been tried in Newoastle.on-Tyne. It is said to 
possess several advantages over other lamps for 
the purposes for which it is more especially 
adapted, namely, the lighting of streets, work- 
shops, yr eH — ine-houses, railway 
statione, s, and other places requiring large 
illuminating power. The oil used is obtained 
from shale; and the quarttity of light produced 
is stated to be twice that obtained from gas, 
while the cost is proportionally less. The cost 
of a good light is put at about 12-16th of a 
farthing per hour. The light is turned on and 
off precisely as coal gas. 

Piddletown.—The Dorset County Chronicle, 
of the 29th ult., contained a long account of the 
ancient monuments and effigies in Piddletown 
Church, Dorsetshire, written by a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The Architectural Union Company.— 
The ordinary general meeting was held on Wed. 


the! nesday, the Sth of December, and the report 


showed that the company was A 

dividend of 6} per cent. was ro eae asgeoa 
Farnham, Sarrey.— We learn from areport 

of the last meeting of the Farnham Local Board 


that the matter of the drainage of the town is 
ander consideration, and that the subject of 


succeeded in carrying away from the building 
a large amount of Before leaving the 
premises the burg broke into the counting. 
aeeity S00 ete © Sennenes tone to force 
open two of Milner’s Scania tok 
sstni:tiity, euih-e neativahae’ ooonay tae 
and silver. Rarer « nate fos ly ae! 
pence them several house-breaking 
of the whole of the workmen’s tools. = 

The Builders’ Ball.—The thirtieth annual 
ball in aid of the funds of this institution will 
be held at Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, the 31st 
January. We it may result, as usual, in 
procuring a sum for the Institution. 
Mr. F. W. Keeble, the hon. seo., will be glad 
to hear from anyone willing to sid in the con- 


left to com his unfinished works. a 
Raemaekers for the last twenty years has been 
the associate of the late sculptor. 

















Tree 

Mitre, Chancery-lane, for Mesars. Combe & Co, Mr. 
Heyy ae £5,400 0 0 
Toms 5,257 0 0 
Williems & Son 6,175 0 0 
Newman & Mann...........:.ccccse0 5,105 0 0 
Patrick 00 

















lane, for Mr. _ 
Patrick... £839 0 0 
Williams & B00 occcsecscvecereevenseee 785 0 0 
fiaediiacatddaeaicteasaneetogs 733 00 
Newman & Mann coccccccccvecnesssees 70 00 
Toms (accepted) ..............++ ewe 725 0 0 
For bar-fittings to the Queen’s H. Theobald’ 
for Mr. Hunt. ont aeons enddnetine” 
Hill £504 
Toms (accepted) ..........00+s0sesssse0e 498 





00 
00 
For down and rebuilding the Rose and Crowa, 
Little Britats, for Messrs. 
architect 


— 

















23,885 0 0 
Williams & Son, 3,514 0 0 
M‘Le 3,487 0 0 
Patrick 3,447 0 0 
Toms 3,323 0 0 
bar-fittings at the Rose and Crown, Little Britain, 





























for Mr. Garbett :— 
Newman & Mann  ....cccccsseverseeess £08 0 6 
‘Lachlan 05 00 
Williams & 801  ...ccccseverservrvenesse #3 0 0 
40 0 0 
Toms 437 0 @ 
For rebuilding Nos. 40 and 4l, F. z.O, 
8 alterations to No. 39, for Messrs. M. & . Salaman, 
Mr. B. Tabberer, architect. Messrs, Franklin & 
surveyors :— 

B Bee c.ceremeeese eccevences ove: £5,150 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ..........ccceees «. 5,189 0 0 
Downs 4, 00 
Mark .. 4,828 0 0 
Newman & Mann... «eee 4818 @ 0 

¢ BLOUNOTS woe ccscerccernceee oo. 4,594 0 0 
B BOR, etteemesenestsermenes 4,562 9 0 

i 4,496 0 
Crabb 4,350 0 0 
Lawrence vial 4,050 0 0 





For alterations at the Albert Arms, London-road, for 
Mr. Harry Evans :— 
Banbury & Stephers (accepted)... £239 0 0 
For continuation of Upland-road into Lordship-lane, on 

















(Limited) :— 

EL MGORCE  corccsncncessencecesccenes £1,986 0 0 
eee ee ee 1877 0 0 
Richard 1,829 0 6 
Crockett 1734 0 0 
Pizzey -» 1,59010 0 
Harris 1,584 0 0 
Love (accepted) srerseeoreesseseeses 1,261 0 0 





For alterations, &c., to the St. James's 
mill-street, Haymarket, for Mr. Cousins, 
architect :— 


Wind. 
Mr. J. . Dear, 





, Brothers. 683 0 0 
Lam 679 0 0 
Toubert & SOM ....cecescsescerseseneceees 607 0 0 








For the restoration of the parish church of St. Peter, 
Stourton, Wilts. Mr. E. 8. Harris, architect :— 
Gaisford (accepted) ..........c0000 £725 0 0 


For the erection of Alberta House, Friern-road, Dul- 
included), 














finding an engineer is now mooted. 


wich. (stables not , for Mr. Henry Les, Mr, 
J, architect :— 
Smith £1,992 0 0 
Colebrooke. 1,990 0 0 
Waisca & Dennett mo 0 8 
Ww & entececes eeecesoes > 
Gillets (accepted) Ceeeeeeeeeeereteoes 1,47 10 0 








_ THE ae ao 





For the restoration and enlargement of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Heigham, Church, Norwich, Mr, R, M, Phipson, 
































onnetes £2,929 1 1 
Cornish & Gaymer .......+. pounatens 2,589 3 6 
WEIKES.......ceccvccnes seen eocsvconeeborcess 2,519 10 0 
Downing ......-..0» eee a we 
Grimwood 2,315 0 0 
Rust _— . : 

awes ted) 2, 
rs Ma Bat RE ES RM 2,156 0 0 

For new house for the Sisters of Charity, St. 

Bristol. . E. H. Edwards, architect, Quantities 

Mr. C. Poland :— 

Brock & Bruce ...cossceresssereeeeeees £9,342 0 0 
BAatherhy . ccccsecorcecncescecceenecenes 8 0} (0 
Veals 8,795 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons ....scs0-.cseeere . 8,770 0 0 
oon Gardiner......cesssereeess __ : : 
Trois & Habrook sducstonsvesactanion . 8,170 0 0 
Davis ‘ . 7,386 0 0 
Crocker ww. 7,425 0 0 
Howell (accepted) 7,38) 0 0 
Bevan ... . 6,750 0 0 








* For eight houses at Plumstead, for Mr. Hunter, of 487 
and 489, Oxford-street, Mr. Dovey, architect :— 





Tongue £2,686 0 0 
Vickery .. scvsseos apne 0:9 
Ww ged (eecepted)... ma Se 
Hall .. sinigalvcstetenepighed) a a 





For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 12, 13, and 14, 
Gratton cea _ og Tottenhem-court-road, for Messrs. 





Maple & Co. . Woodzell, architect :— 
pha o0- panpeesensereconsnenensonss £4,412 0 2 
Newman & Maon...............0000 4,390 9 0 
DOG stccetettamaesdinen 4,260 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ... wee 4,206 0 0 
Manley & Rogers...... -. 4,167 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 4(79 0 0 





For construction of roads and sewers at Mansford- 
street, Bethnal-green, for Mr. J. R. Miils, Messrs. 
F arebrother, guaae — & Co., comes 2 _ 





Hiscock . esocece 1,890 0 O 
Anderson de coneveetaenaes: AOE ae 
Nowell & Robson... seccseeee 2,662 10 0 | 
CORNED | pecsctccvriicmaratenennans 1,599 0 v | 
Killingback (accepted )............ 1,500 0 0 





For new house, Bury Hall estate, grt sce Mr. 
N. J. Hopkins, architect. Mr. RB. "L Sheppard, sur- 
veyor :— 


Boyce, accepted. 


For “ The Chambers,” corner of Savcy-street, Etrand, 
or Mr.G. Rees. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— | 








Mowat 2 Oe. .ssceciocnissietionssis £12,309 0 0 
bn, REELS ALOE: 11,900 0 0 
Shellield & Prebbie” miousédeeseqeuis 11,874 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ..,.......cccccsesees 11,340 0 0 
COG nupsciisstnthinociiadmarindiidlc viuki 11,14) 0 0 
Nightingale (accepted)............ 10,980 0 0 





For additions to and decorating Dunsandle Heuse, 
Vanbrugh Park, for Mr. R. G. Ledger :— 


Stephens, accepted. 


For a new school: building, exemination-ball, gym- 
nasium, &c. at the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, Camden-town. Mr. E. C. Robins, architect, Quan. 
tities iss by Mr. G. RB, sows?” 

ha oa. 


een SPOUUIIED cncterevocsotssiis 


Senvever : "Wikies meme 





0 


eocooooooo 





q 
eoocooooso 





For alterations and additions to the Grove, Stanm 
for Mr. G, on ge Mr. B. Bi vi 
tities rhe : . G. R. Tasker :— Ste architoet sme? 

irlio 





hodsnineonaentnenncagennsinecentisiiis £2,437 0 0 
ee ce OES IER 2,259 0 0 
Bayes & Allen sevneetebinememmemetntes 2,134 0 0 
Kirby (accepted) . ~. 2,052 0 0 





For three wareho Swan-street, Mi 
ny Works, oe Pa ee inories, Mr, 








asi <n £1,416 0 0 
Sperrip 1,231 
Smith {ecoep'ed) EERE See" ssesis B® ° 





For removing old and building new mortuary and lava- 
tory at the St. Olave’s workhouse. Messrs, G. Elkington 








Son, architects :— 
. Bollers ... £192 10 0 
Stephens 192 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. & &. (shall certainly appear).—P. H. C. (thanks : many of our 
advertisers are subjected to similar importunities with similar 
generous statements).—-B. & W. (it is not the general custom).— 
N. W. (@ garden there would be greatly in the way).—F. K. M— 
gE. G.—W. B.—J. B.—Mr. K —Vides Meliora. -G. R. T.—8. G. J.— 
J. @. B—W. B. & Co.—R. M. B—W. Sen, & A.—C. M- J, £. 8.— 
J, A.B. 
ane compelled to decline pointing out bvoks and giving 

Aa celenente é et, ite of ne ee 
~/ the mame and address of sender, not tor 

P Nore. —The responsibility of Seer ine ont wipe eet 
pabl-c meetings, rests, of course, with the 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRAVE, AND BRAL ERTISEMENTS, 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2. 61. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....+.0+..00.+ Os. Gu, 
REPLIBS TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Addressed Box ——, Office of ** The Builder,” 
PIPE enc 5 but must bern all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted“ Seen peoesar 34. per Week. 
For all uther Advertisements . 
PREPAYMENT I3 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must mot be sent, _ = small rums should be 
remitted by Money Under, payable at the P. 
Uovent-gardep, W.C. to DOUGLAS POURDRINIER addressed to 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
befure THRSE o'clock p.m on THURSDAY. 
The Publisher capnot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
the O@ice in rope short 5 mente pa peaeciaaee strongly recommends taat 
CUPIES ONLY should be sent, 








Bath Stone of best 4 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
en and Stone Merchants. 


Quarries and Depdta, 
also same enter ge any part of the Kingdom, or 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilte. fApvr.)} 





Asphaite. 
Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 

Ma S8STODARBT & OG 


Office: 
No, 90, Oannon-street, E.0. fApvr.? 


Aspnalre.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
dat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvrt.] 

Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of @ grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate de'ivery.—For further particulars, 

apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, R.8.0., Car- 











as fans. The motive for this fly.wheel is arrived 
at by a small jet of water directed on to 
ps Rapsces both aay og favs to revolve 
wi velocity ; air h the 
sais oan rate equal to pelyawege. minute, 
if desired, according to size of 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 


or both objects 
Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and ae toe en 


servatories, &c. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Lamps and 
andelabra. 


C 
Office and Works, 155, Queen's-road, ve 
water, W. [Ap 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Menctnetarws of 


(CouassEs PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 

‘ and IMPROVED GATE FITTLNGS of every Description, 
BO er, BOROUGH ROAD, 

Panay pede mye LONDON, 8.E. 


JI. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED. HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Privave Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW.ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET aaa: LONDON, N.W. 
Tilastrated Pampblet on “ Heating” post free 
for Twelve Stamps. 


CHURCH METAL WORK, 


ALTAR RAILS. ALMS DISHES. 

CORONAS, CANDLESTICKS. COMMUNION PLATE 
MEDLEVAL GAS STANDARDS. LECTERNS. 
Screens, Trowele Vanesa Gates, 

Sole Agents for Powell Brothers’ Stained Glass, &o. 
Doulton Ware and Architectural Terra Cotts. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES. LAMBETH FAIENCE. 
Estimates furnished for Special Designs. 


CHUBB & 8ON, 
No. 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
Lock and Safe Warehouse, 128, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C. 




























marthenstire.—[ADvr. ] [ ADE ADIES’ TRACING OFFICE, 42, Queen 
J. Sessions & Gloucester, | ir ere ponte Extn, F eaten Fiens ond Deanings 
ux derate charges, 


Manufacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct ‘frow 





Exclading Inclading 

Front Wail. _— Wall, 
Toms... sosntaneohesiing sar — - 
NE - . cinsiendeiianniil ST Genin 
ee ed wid £6,00) 


Quarries, to any station in the Ki 
Prices and terms on application. [Apvr.] 








NOTICE. 
| SS eos THOMAS DOCWRA & SON, 


pomen scene, Be BALL'S POND ROAD, 
herety give + prardemng dapat ne Basiness Connexion with azy 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, k. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


-B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





